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AERA 

April 17, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 

Education research has come a long way. It is no longer 
regarded as the Rodney Dangerfield of academia. Today, education 
research gets respect. 

And for good reason. In the 1980s, research made a 
discemable impact on education policy and practice. More than 
half the 16,000 school districts in the Nation have implemented 
some form of "effective schools" program. Six of the eight 
largest urban school districts in the Nation are moving toward 
school-based management, which grew out of studies showing school 
autonomy to be associated with school effectiveness. 

Those are just two among many examples or reasons why the 
"market value" of education research has appreciated considerably 
in the eyes of policymakers in recent years. California's 
superintendent of instruction, Bill Honig, has been characterized 
as an education research "junkie." Secretary Cavazos said, after 
the summit last September, that "The Federal Government will have 
to dramatically — dramatically — improve its efforts at data 
collection and measurement." 
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At the summit, President Bush and the Governors agreed that 
the Federal Government must help the Nation advance toward its 
new education goals by supporting **research and development for 
programs that work; good information on the real performance of 
students, schools and states; and assistance in replicating 
successful State and local initiatives." 

The top policymakers in America see education research as 
vital to restructuring schools and advancing toward the national 
goals. That's why President Bush requested an 83 percent 
increase for research and statistics for the upcoming fiscal 
year. That's one reason the Department raised the nuiaber of 
research centers being competed to 18. 

Education research does indeed get respect. But recent 
national and international assessments make one thing clear: 
American education does not measure up. Our work has not yet 
translated into adequate results. 

That has to change. Research must lead to results — 
significant gains in learning. We must establish this — student 
learning — as "due North" on our research compass. 

I want to talk today about how we can bring that change 
about... how the education research community can lead the change 
and light the way to the restructuring of American education in 
the 1990s. To do so, I believe that we must turn our attention 
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to four priorities during the next few years: assessment, 
motivation, collaboration, and dissemination. I want to talk 
about each. 

First, assessment. Devising better yardsticks for measuring 
student learning is one of my priorities. Education goals are 
"useless," President Bush and the Governors have agreed, "unless 
progress toward meeting tbem is measured accurately and 
adequately. ..." 

OERI will try to supply Americans with better feedback on 
student learning on three general le^'els. 

At the national level, we are working to improve the 
National \ssessment of Educational Progress. The 1990 NAEP will 
provide State-comparable data on 8th grade mathematics 
performance across 37 States. The 1992 reading assessment will 
include longer reading passages; most test items will be aimed at 
higher-order thinking; and 40 percent of the items will be open- 
ended. V^e hope to increase the number of subjects on which NAEP 
collects data and to shift NAEP^s emphasis toward problem solving 
and authentic tasks in coming years. 

Better national assessments are critical. But Americans 
want to know also how students in the U.S. compare, academically, 
with the international competition. 
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We are pursuing several efforts to improve the larger, 
international picture of! America's educational performance. In 
cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences and tha 
National Science Foundation, we are trying to increase the 
quantity, quality, predictability, and timeliness of 
international education data. We are working on a project to 
compare educational outcom^.s, attitudes, expectations, contexts, 
and other features of schooling across some 25 countries (OECD 
project). And we are involved in the lEA reading literacy study 
involving some 40 countries and the lAEP mathematics, science, 
and geography study involving about 20 countries. 

International and national data establish the context, the 
"big picture." But nowhere is feedback on student performance 
more important than at the State and local levels, where the 
vital decisions about schooling are made . Just about everyone 
today agrees that if schools and communities are to figure out 
how to improve teaching and learning for their children, they 
must have alternatives to the inadequate multiple-choice tests 
being used by most schools and stu es today. 

That's why we have high hopes for our new research center on 
assessment, evaluation, and testing — and why we are funding the 
center at nearly double the level of all the other centers. The 
center will, among other things, collect and maintain a database 



of "performance assessment" Instruments and procedures used by 
the military, business, government, other countries. These 
assessment tools and methods will be made available to States and 
schools, along with technical assistance in how to administer 
them and use the results. The center will also develop theories, 
models, or methods of assessment that, we hope, will ultimately 
help focus instruction on what matters most — on learning to think 
mathematically, learning to solve problems scientifically, 
learning to apply historical knowledge, geographic knowledge, and 
so on. 

Assessment is, of course, content specific, and the 
assessment center will work closely with the "content" research 
centers — the centers on mathematics, on science, literature, and 
other disciplines. The assessment center will work also with the 
research centers on adult literacy and on workforce quality to 
develop means of assessing adults' "readiness for work"; it will 
collaborate with the research center on families, communities, 
and children's learning to devise methods for evaluating young 
children's "readiness for school." 

Reliable, accurate, and useful assessments can help States 
and communities advance toward the national goals as well as 
their own education goals. Good assessments are indispensable 
tools for redesigning American schools. They can focus 
inst7.niction on what matters most — thinking, applying knowledge, 
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using it to solve problems* They can "model" effective 
instruction. And they can pave the way to distinguishing and 
rewarding effective teaching. 

The second priority I want to discuss today is motivation. 
Particularly student motivation. This is a special issue we are 
asking each of the 18 research centers to address. But it is an 
issue that concerns all of us. 

Years ago, when I was in school, there was a sign at the 
front of one of the classrooms above the chalkboard next to the 
clock. The sign had big letters that read: "Time will pass. 
Will you?" 

Unfortunately, this attitude of "doing-only-what-you-have- 
to-to-get-by" persists and pervades classrooms across America. 
Too many students are watching the clock. They're bored. 
Apathetic . Disengaged . 

A week doesn't pass without some new report about how many 
youngsters drop out of school. But how many more students 
continue going to school, going through the motions, sitting in 
classrooms unfazed by the technologies that have become 
commonplace in American business and industry? 



How can we make school matter to students? How can we 



"connect'* school learning to their lives ? How can we change the 
image of schooling from a "rite of passage" to what it really is: 
an opportunity to develop our most valuable resource. • .young 
people's minds. 

We must help parents, educators, and others discover how to 
motivate all youngsters. And we must provide incentives for 
teachers to make sure that every student learns . The 
restructuring of American education will fall flat if its 
architects and carpenters continue doing business as usual. 

We know that schools improve one at a time, each according 
to its own unique circumstances and conditions. But neither 
Lincoln High School nor King Elementary nor any other school in 
America will improve unless its teachers want to improve and its 
students want to learn . 

That is why this question of teacher^, student — and parent — 
motivation is one of the single most important questions we face. 
Because motivation is a multifaceted issue touching many 
dimensions of education, we vant each center to address it. And 
we want more scholars — both inside and outside the Federal 
education research system — to explore it. 

The third theme I want to talk about is collaboration. When 
I arrived at OERI six months ago, I said to OERI staff what I am 
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saying here today: I said that we must increase the impact of 
education research on education practice . And that, to. do so, we 
must build a stronger education RiD "team." 

But the field or terrain on which the education R&D team 
plays has changed considerably over the last 20 years. States 
have assumed a much larger role in education reform; new 
education R&D organizations have sprxing up since the current 
configuration of national research centers and labs was 
conceived. ERIC and NDN were born and have grown. Today, nearly 
half the States have independent policy analysis centers. In the 
South there is the Southern Regional Education Board. At the 
national level, we have the Education Commission of the States, 
the National Governors* Association, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures. Business groups, corporations, coalitions, 
foundations — the number and variety of educationally active 
organizations is off the charts. 

The education R&D system needs to reflect that. The 
education research landscape needs to be surveyed and re-mapped 
so that we can build upon this new landscape. That's why I am 
seeking a comprehensive, top-to-bottom study of the entire 
education research-and-development enterprise. The study, to be 
conducted by the National Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council, will include a look not only at the Federal 
education R&D components and how the various parts fit and 
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interact; it will also examine major activities under way in 
State and local education agencies, in the private sector, in 
higher education, and in a range of Federal agencies. The study 
will help us see how the various R&D components might be 
restruc\:ured and reassembled to operate more efficiently, more 
effectively, and more productively — as a teain. 

One thing is obvious even without that study: The education 
R&D team must be expanded. It must to include other offices in 
the Department of Education^ other agencies in the Federal 
government, and groups outside the government. 

The Department has already enlisted new team members. We 
are working closely with NSF; the agency's scientists are helping 
OERI select quality science and mathematics projects for the 
National Diffusion Network. The Department of the Interior last 
year supplied the maps, cover design, and money to print 40,000 
copies of a recent OERI publication. Helping Your Child Learn 
Geography , 

The Department of Health and Human Services plans to provide 
money (in 1992 and 1995) for regional lab efforts to help 
communities implement successful "transitional" programs from 
preschool to formal schooling. HHS is also investing a total of 
$700,000 in six OERI research centers. The Department of Labor 
is putting hall' a million dollars a year into the adult literacy 
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center. These contributions mark the first time that Federal 
agencies outside the Department of Education have become 
"shareholders'* in the Department's centers and labs. 

It is just the beginning. In response to orders from 
President Bush and urgings from others, the Department of Energy, 
NASA — more than a dozen Federal agencies in all — are expanding 
their involvement in education; they are increasing everything 
from internships and scholarships to teacher training and model 
courses • 

The opportunity for collaboration has never been so great. 
And we want DERI -supported institutions and individuals to 
capitalize on it. Where interests overlap, where mutual benefits 
may exist, people ought to be sharing information, exchanging 
lessons learned, building on each others' successes and avoiding 
repeating the same mistakes. 

To improve the education outcomes of disadvantaged 
youngsters, for instance, we are asking the re-jional labs to work 
with Chapter 1 TACs. We also expect collaboration on this issue 
among the ERIC clearinghouse on urban education, several NDN 
projects, the urban superintendents network, and several national 
research centers. 

That's just one example. Science and mathematics, early 
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childhood, workforce readiness, parent involvement — many issues 
are being addressed by more than one OERI -supported institution 
or individual. We believe that two heads are indeed better than 
one — especially when the combined brainpower is focused on 
solutions , not on "turf protection" or a narrow view of the 
problem. That's why we are writing collaboration into our 
agreement with every regional lab and research center. 

Also, we are asking that each research center make 
practitioners real "partners" in the development and 
implementation of its research agenda. If education research is 
to make a difference in education practice, it must address 
problems that teachers and principals and policymakers face. 

That brings me to the fourth priority. Dissemination. Like 
collaboration, dissemination is integral to research. And we 
must do a much better job of it. 

But dissemination means more than simply "getting 
information to the people who can use it." It means making sure 
that information makes sense to the people we hope will use it. 
It means presenting information as simply as possible — but no 
simpler. It means thinking of our findings from the users * 
perspective. Are there problems that are likely to arise during 
implementation? Are there ways to overcome such obstacles? As 
Jim Fox of OERI has pointed out, we can increase the likelihood 
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that findings will be used — by helping users anticipate and 
overcome obstacles. 

We in OERI want to increase the power of education 
dissemination efforts. We intend to be much more aggressive in 
getting information to various audiences. We are developing a 
national dissemination plan that will take advantage of 
technology, tie into more networks, repackage and target research 
findings to various audiences. And we are competing a new 
research center on dissemination and knowledge utilization — a 
center that should ultimately help all of us amplify the impact 
of our work. 

One way to increase our collective impact is for every one 
of us to become an "access point" to evexryone else in the 
education research community. At the Federal level, for 
instance, we want to make it easier for information seekers to 
locate the appropriate center, clearinghouse, lab, or other 
resource . 

To facilitate that — and to open the lines of communication 
between research centers and OERI... and among centers, labs, 
clearinghouses, LEAD centers, NDN people, and others — we are 
establishing an electronic telecommunications network. The 
network will provide electronic bulletin boards, electronic mail, 
document exchange capabilities, and one or mire on-* line 
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databases. It will, I hope, Increase the flow of information 
among OERI-supported institutions. Participation, however, is 
not limited to Federally^-supported institutions an J individuals. 
All of you can tap into the network. I hope you will, and I 
hereby invite you to do so. 

This network, the dissemination center, and our 
dissemination policy will increase the impact of research on 
practice. But that impact would be much greater if two other 
changes could be made — changes that are beyond the reach of the 
Federal government. 

One obstacle is that there is no journal dedicated to 
"spreading the word" about important breakthroughs in education 
research. There is no education equivalent of the New England 
Journal of Medicine or the Journal of the American Medical 
Association . One of my friends whose husband is a physician 
tells me that patients often bring in articles about findings 
from the New England Journal of Medicine about new treatments. 
That puts pressure on him to find out more. 

Why don't parents, business people, and others do this? 
Education research has, as I said, come a long way. But our work 
does not, as yet, have the stature, prestige, or public 
credibility of medical research. We need a vehicle or two that 
can command that level of attention, so that when they print 
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findings, the popular press reports them* And people listen* 



A second obstacle exists in schools of education themselves. 
Dona Kagan of Clemson University suggested last fall in the 
Xappan that teacher educators are **th6 most Important consumers 
and the chief beneficiaries of applied research in teacher 
preparation." But this associate professor of education says 
that she has encountered "resistance to research" in "many 
departments of teacher education." 

On a similar note, James Guthrie and others contend that 
colleges of education are not making the importance of education 
research evident to our future teachers and principals. 

That is not only a shame. It*s scandalous. Schools of 
education ought to be prime movers and major users of education 
research. They ought to place a premium on a pplied research on 
studies and findings that address the needs and concerns and 
questions of practitioners. 

How can education schools be transformed into places where 
education research is valued and used? How can other obstacles 
to the use of research be overcome? 

Improving assessment, motivation, collaboration, ^nd 
dissemination can help. So can one of the most important 
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developments in the history of T^erican education* 



We now have six goals for the educational performance of the 
American people, cecals that the Nation's top leaders have 
committed themselves to, I can assure you: that was no small 
political feat. But now, the real work begins. 



How can those goals be reached? Of the hundreds of "natural 
experiments'* underway in States and comi^. 'nities from Chelsea to 
Los Angeles, from Chicago to Kentucky, which ones will lead to 
actual gains in student learning? 



We need to sort that out. We need to identify successful 
experiments ... determine why they were successful. . .figure out how 
to replicate, accelerate, and improve upon the results. 



We must figure out how to get better results. . .how to get 
all children ready to learn. And how to cret all parents involved 

garly* 



How can we raise the graduation rate and make sure every 
diploma signifies higher achievement than American students, as a 
group, have ever attained in mathematics, science, English, and 
other important disciplines? 



How can we ensure that all adults in this country have the 
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knowledge and skills needed to participate fully in the work and 
civic life of their community and this Nation? 

How can we make every school a disciplined, drug-free, 
violence-free place where teaching and learning can thrive? 

I believe that the answers must come, in large measure, from 
us. • .the education research community. If this Nation is to 
achieve its goals in education, j£S are going to have to help 
Americans discover how to improve teaching and learning in their 
schools, communities, workplaces, and homes. 

The opportunity before us is unprecedented. The goals 
suggest the direction — and the urgency — of improving educational 
performance. President Bush and the Governors — and countless 
other leaders — recognize the vital role of education research. 

We have the respect. Now, let^s make our work relevant . 
Let*s tie our work, wherever and whenever possible, to one or 
more of the six national goals and objectives. 

Let's go about our work as if the Nation's future depended 
on it. Because it does. 

Thank you. 
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ABRXs ••Toward m National Currloulua?" 
Chrlatophar Cross 
Assistant Sscrstary 

Offios of Bduoational Rasaarch and Zflq;>rovaaant 
U.S. Dapartaant of Education 



Ara va haadad toward a national curriculiui? Savaral racant 
davalopMants ummm to suggast that va aay ba haadad in this 
ganaral diraction. 

For instanca, va now hava, for tha first tima in U.S. 
history, national goals for tha aducation of our paopla. Goals 
that focus on aducational parformanca . aoals that vera initiatad 
and agraad upon by our highast alactad laadars. 

On tha asaaasnant front, tha 20-yaar-old National Assassmant 
of Educational Progress was axpandad this yaar to pamit 
comparisons of studant parformanca across 37 statas* This is the 
first Stata-raprasantativs sampling of studant learning on such a 
large scale. In 1992, NAEP vill permit additional State- 
comparisons — in reading and in more grade levels. 

In the area of curricula , several fr&mevorks have been 
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Iffsued at the national laval, by national groupa. Laat yaar tha 
lUaarioan Jlaaociation for tha Advanoaaant of Soianoa ralaaaad 
Projaot 2061} tha National Council of Taachara of Mathaaatioa 
iaauad thair z^raluation and Currioulua Standarda. 

Thaaa ara valcoma and, I think, nuoh naadad. For tha U.S. 
already haa vhat raaaablaa, at laaat in aoma vaya, an "informal" 
national curriculum. Soma hava called it a "national curriculum 
by default." They are referring to textbooks. 

American 9Choola and teachers rely heavily on textbooks. It 
is estimated that somewhere :>etveen 70 and 90 percent of 
classroom instruction or course content is determined by 
textbooks* For many subjects and grades, only a handful of 
textbooks is available, because the textbook publishing industry 
is becoming more and mora concentrated in the hands of a few 
companies. 

These companies ara not tha sole arbiters of what goes into 
textbooks, of course. Content gets worked out through 
negotiations between publishers and tha textbook-aelaction 
In the 20-some States whero State approval is 
required before a textbook can be adopted by achools, the State 
committees who approve or reject textbooka exert enormous 
influence. Large States in particular influence what is 
available not only to schools in their own State but also in 
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fiSJli£ states 



Thasa oonilttaas and taxtbook publlshars hava, Z think, 
iindua influanca on vhat Jbiarioan youngstara atudy* And aa 
Harrlat Tyaon-Barnataln and othara hava pointed out, atudanta* 
baat intaraata ara not alwaya at tha top of tha aganda during 
nagotiationa. 

That* 9 a briaf and ovarai^plif iad viav of tha procaaa. But 
ny point ia that tha currant ayataa or procaaa for datamining 
tha bulk of vhat Amarican youngatara atudy ia inadaquata- And aa 
tha National Aaaaaanant of Educational Prograaa haa ahovn, tha 
raault — atudant learning — ia inadequate by any aeaaure. 

Not that curricula in Anerican achoola are aolely to blame. 
But the recent national aaaeaaaent in U.S. hiatory found that 
while Boat American atudenta have aome graap of the baaica— the 
namea and datea of key people and eventa— they have little 
underat ending of implicationa or relet ionahipa between event a. 
Thia ia preciaely one of the major criticiama of U.S. hiatory 
taztbooka: that taxtbooka try to cover or **cram in** too much 
information, that they attempt to mention everything and fail to 
make connectiona explicit, that they fail to develop in-depth 
underatanding of why thinga happened aa they did. 

The proceaa of determining what youngatara atudy ahould be 
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Buoh Aor« ODSB and Bubllo > Thm n#v national goals nay hm halplng 
to bring that about. A nuabar of Stataa, ooraunitiaa, and 
individual aohoola ara ra-axanining, updating, and making Bora 
ajqplioit thair goals and axpaotations for studants. 

Discussion, dabata, and currioular guidas and fraaavorks 
davalopad at tha national laval can spur ourrioulua ravision at 
tha Btata and local laval s« That is happaning in soaa places. 
Projact 2001 and tha nathanatics taachars* Curriculua Standards 
and Evaluations, for instance, ara baing usad as a basis for 
discussion in various States and couunitias. 

This is as it should ba. Franavorks and raconandations 
from tha Nation's top scholars and educators and experts in these 
disciplines ought to be examined and debated at the State and 
local levels. And people in our communities need to be draim 
into the debate. The curriculum*making process is, by 
definition, a political process) the curriculum is a formal 
public expression of vhat ve vant our young to learn. But it 
needs to be a more democratic process. It ought to take place in 
full viev of the public. The mora people that are invited into 
the process, the more that the community is engaged in the 
substance of education, the stronger the support for teaching and 
learning vill be. 

Again, events at the national level can reflect and model 
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vfeit n««ds to happm at tha stata and local laval. 

Lmt mm turn brlafly to an laaua that Z ballava auat ba 
inoludad in our dlaouaalon hara today. Lika tha eurrloulum, it 
haa a huga iapaot on vhat atudanta ara taught. Studant 
aaaaaaaant. 

Btandardliad taata hava attraotad auch orltlclaa racantly. 
Thay hava baan acouaad cf narrowing tha currioulUB and 
trivialising inatruotion. Whila aoaa of tha chargaa aay bm 
dabatabla, ona thing is olaar: today* a atandardiiad taata do not 
aupply tha information that policyaakara, aducatora, paranta, and 
othar daolai;>n-aaXara aoat xigj^— information on how vail atudanta 
Ull knovladga, hov vail thay raaaon, think, and aolva problama. 

Wa naad battar taata that provida auoh information, and 
supporting thair davalopmant ia ona of my top prior itiaa. I 
mantionad a momant ago that MAEP ia baing axpandad. Wa in tha 
Dapartmant ara alao trying to ahift NAEP tovard mora "authentic^* 
taaka, mora highar-ordar thinking and problam aolvlng. T^m I9ii, 
national raading aaaaasmant, for inatanca, vill inclnda longar 
raading paaaagaai moat taat itams vill ba aimad at highar-ordar 
thinking; 40 paroant of tha itama vill ba opan-andad. 

Information from HKEV, hovavar, ia by itaalf not anough to 
inform Stata and local daciaiona. Wa in OERI and tha Dapartmant 
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mrm looking to tlio now rosoaroli otntor on ass^ssmont, ovaluatlon, 
and ta»tlng to aaka slgnlfloant haadvay. Tha oantar wlll# asong 
othar thlngax 

o oollaot and aalntaln a databaaa of ••parformanoa aaaaaaaant** 
Inatnmanta and prooaduraa uaad 07 tha Bllitary, lnialnaaa# 
govanmant, othar oountrlaa 

o aaka thaaa toola avallabla to Stataa and aohoola, and It will 
provlda tachnloal aaalatanoa In adalniatarlng aaaaaaaants and 

using tha roaulta 

o davalop thaorlaa, aodala, or mathoda of aaaaaanant that should 
ultlaataly halp foois Instruction on what aattars aost— on 
laamlng to think mathanatloally, laaralng to solva problaas 
sol ant If leal ly, laamlng to apply historical knowladga, 
gaographlc knowladga, and so on. 

Daclslon-aakars at all lavals— but aspaoially at tha local 
and Individual school lavals— must hava battar faadback on 
studant laamlng. I saa this as a fundaaantal ohallanga for tha 
Fadarally-supportad aducatlon R&D systaa. That's why wa ara 
funding this cantar at doubla tha laval of all our othar rasaarch 
cantara. 

Rallabla, accurata, and usaful assassmant Infomatlon can 
anabla Stata and local daclslon-'makara to naka good daclslons 
about what Is bast for youngstars. That, aftar all. Is what 
nattara most. If that wara uappanlng, tha currant-»and I would 
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add, faint— 'Spaotar of a "national ourrloulua" would likaly 
dlaappaar. 



in oonclualon, vhlla Aaarloan aduoation say appaar to ba 
moving, on ona track. In tha ganaral dlractlon of a national 
currlculuH — and It la by no aaana a Tadaral currlculuB — that 
diraotion docs not laad to that dastlnation > For on anothar 
track, Anarlcan aducatlon la aovlng away froa cantralliatlon. A 
nuBbar of schools and conunltlas ara axparlaantlng with 
daoantrallsad daclslon-maklng, school*basad aanagaaant. Chicago, 
Dada county, Los Angalas, tha sta^a of Kantucky — soma of tha 
largast school systiuas In tha U.S. ara moving rapidly In this 
dlractlon* 

Pollcymakars raallsa that allowing aach school to maka Its 
own daclslons about staffing, budgat, and Instruction can hava a 
powarful motivating affact. it can unlaash craatlva anargy whara 
such anargy Is naadad most: at tha school slta. In tha 
classroom, and In tha surrounding community. 

Prasldant Bush and tha Govarnors hava agraad that 
flexibility Is part of tha aquation to restructuring American 
schools. Like other policymakers, they are Interested In 
Improving student outcomes; they are not Interested In regulating 
or dictating how those outcomes are achieved. 
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Th# ourrlouluB is part of th« proooss, not tho produot, of 
•ducat ion. Thus, I oonoluda that a national ourrloulum la not In 
tha offing. Rathar, aduoatlon policy la aovlng In tvo dlffarant 
but complaaantary dlractlonas toward dacantralliatlon of tha 
aducatlonal procaaa ^nd toward oantralliatlon of tha raault at 
tha stata and achool dlatrlct lavala. 

In aumary, I think It la iMportant to aaa our dlacuasslon of 
a **natlonal currlculun" In thaaa taraia: 

o ualng aodala davalopad by tha Nation' a axparta aa tha point of 
dapartura for stata and local currlculun ranaval 
o bringing nora paopla Into dlacuaalng and dabatlng tha contant 
of tha currlculiu at tha Stata and aapaclally tha local lavala 
o davaloplng aaaaaamanta that fumlah tha faadback naadad to 
Improva taachlng and laarnlng for all atudanta. 
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TAUC TO THE JAVITS GRANT RECIPIEMTS 
May 16, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 

I am delighted to be here and to have this opportunity meet with 
you this morning. The work that you are undertaking through 
these grants is of vital interest to us in the Department and to 
the Nation. 

« 

As you know, several months ago President Bush and the 50 
Governors agreed to six national goals for American education. 
In the introductory text to those goals, President Bush and the 
Governors agreed that the goals "are about excellence. Meeting 
them will require that the performance of our highest achievers 
be boosted to levels that equal or exceed the performance of the 
best students anywhere. And "We must work to assure that a 
significant number of students from all races, ethnic groups, and 
income levels are among our top performers." 

That goes to the heart of the Javits Gifted and Talented Students 
Act. Improving the educational achievements of our best 
students.. .seeking out high-ability students of all ethnic groups 
and income levels* . .translating what we learn in educating gifted 
students into better teaching and learning for all students — that 
is what this program is all about. 
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One of the forces we're up against, I think, has to do with 
attitudes. Low expectations. 

A poor high school student from a rural community goes to his 
counselor at school seeking to apply for a summer program for 
gifted students. The counselor discourages the student from 
applying. She tells the student that he is wasting his time, 
that he is not good enough. Nevertheless, the student applies to 
the program and is chosen to participate. He turns out to be one 
of the most successful students in the program. He then goes on 
to attend a prestigious, private college that he never would have 
dreamed of attending had it not been for the summer gifted 
program. 

That is a true story. And as many of you know, it is not an 
unusual story. 

Another telling incident occurred \Aien a foundation and a 
university began working with a large urban school system in an 
effort to identify high-potential students. School officials 
were asked for the names of students scoring 95 percent or higher 
on standardized tests. Hell, 90 percent of their students were 
"disadvantaged. »• So school officials assured the foundation and 
university people that few — if any — their students were scoring 
that high. Then, school officials checked the records. And to 
their surprise, more than one thousand students, mostly minority 
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and poor students, were achieving at that high level. 

Again, this is not an isolated incident. Low expectations have 
placed a low ceiling on performance in many American schools. 

That has to change. High expectations are vital to high levels 
of performance, and to reaching the national goals. 

All our youngsters have gifts. And we must encourage every one 
of our youngsters to discover and develop his or her gifts. 
I ^ee this as central to our task. As educators, parents, and 
adults, we must encourage youngsters to work hard at learning and 
to strive for "consistently superior performance." 

During three years of studying Olympic and other world-class 
swimmers, Daniel Chambliss of Hamilton College uncovered some 
interesting and, I think, useful insights about excellence and 
how it is achieved. 

In the spring 1989 issue of Socioloaical Theory , Chambliss notes 
what separates Olympic swimmers from country club swimmers. It 
is neither talent nor spending more time practicing. "Diver Greg 
Louganis, who won two Olympic gold medals in 1984, practices only 

three hours each day — not a long time But during each 

session, he tries to do every dive perfectly." 
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Chanbliss found excellence to result from roughly three things: 

o discipline, such as the concentrated effort of Louganis. 

o attitude. World-class svlmners tended to view "swimming laps" 

as a peaceful, challenging, even at times enjoyable activity. 

o and technique — improving the kick or the underwater turn, for 

instance. 

Chambliss found that swimmers advanced "to the top ranks" not 
through "sheer volume" of practice, but "through qualitative 
jumps: noticeable changes in their techniques, discipline, and 
attitude, accomplished usually through a change in settings. .. [a 
change such as] joining a new team with a new coach, [or] new 
friends. . .who work at a higher level." 

That has implications, I think, for the Javits program and for 
these projects. Getting students to work at a higher level is 
much like getting swimmers — or anyone else — to work at a higher 
level. Chambliss explains that "...some writers [for instance] 
always work for three hours each morning, before beginning 
anything else; a business person may go ahead and make that tough 
phone call; a job applicant writes one more letter; a runner 
decides, against the odds, to enter the race; a county 
commissioner submits a petition to run for Congress; a teenager 
asks for a date; an actor attends one more audition. Every time 
a decision comes up, the qualitatively "correct* choice will be 
made. The action, in itself, is nothing special; [but] the care 
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and consistency with which it is nade is [special indeed] 

How can we nuture in students this habit of consistently making 
the qualitatively correct choice? How can we motivate them to 
persist in giving their best effort to their studies? 

Student motivation is one of the cross-cutting themes of the 18 
national research centers we in OERI will be funding during the 
next five years. It is one of the critical questions that must 
be answered if we are to reach the six national goals by the turn 
of the century. 

I am hoping that your projects also lead to insights about what 
can be done to motivate students, particularly students whose 
intellectual promise has gone unnoticed in the past. 

Educators, parents, policymakers, business people, and others 
across the country need to know how to do these things better. I 
think most everyone agrees that the quality of life in this 
country tomorrow depends on the job we do in educating all our 
youngsters today. 

This program, these projects address a critical portion of our 
young people. I wish you good luck in conducting these projects. 
And I look forward to working with you. Thank you. 




javits Conference 
May 17, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 

I an delighted to have this opportunity to be here and velcoae 
you this morning to the first national conference — and the first 
major activity<--of the Jacob K. J.wits Gifted and Talented 
Students Program. We in the the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement are pleased to be administering this new program. 

This program is not, of course, the ZlXMk Federal effort to 
improve education for gifted and talented youngsters. Nearly 20 
years ago, in a report to Congress, the U.S. Office of Education 
reported to Congress that, of the school administrators surveyed, 
57 percent said they had no gifted and talented students in their 
schools . 

As a result of that report. Congress created the Gifted and 
Talented Education Program, which launched a number of state and 
local programs for gifted and talented youngsters. Those State 
and local programs grew steadily throughout the 1970*8; and in 
1980, the Gifted and Talented Education Program was folded irto 
the block grant program to States. 

It made an impact. I doubt that there are many administrators 
today who would claim to have no gifted students in their 
schools . 

Still, despite the progress made during the last 15 or so years, 
there is at least one dimension of gifted and talented education 
where progress has been inadequate. The Office of Education 
identified that issue nearly 20 years ago when it stated, in the 
report I just mentioned, that **Existing services to the gifted 
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and talented do not reach large and significant fiubpopulations- 

including ninoritiea and dis advantaged,^ 

Improving the educational opportunities and outcomes of high*^ 
ability students, especially those fron disadvantaged 
backgrounds, will be critical in the years ahead. If ve are to 
neet the Nation's new education goals by the year 2000, ve iDUst 
develop ths potential of all our youngsters. As President Bush 
and the 50 Governors have stated, **the performance of our highest 
achievers [must] be boosted to levels that equal or exceed the 
performance of the best students anyvhcre ,* The President and 
the Governors have agreed that "a significant number of students 
from all races, ethnic groups, and income levels. [mrst be] 
among our top performers.** 

That, of course, goes to the heart of the Javits Gifted and 
Talented Students Act. 

The Javits Act pays special attention to improving education for 
high-ability youngsters who are economically disadvantagei, who 
have limited English language proficiency, and who are 
handicapped. It calls on the U.S. Department of Education to 
undertake three major activities on behalf of these students. 

The first, a discretionary giants program, has been established 
to support innovative programs, collaborative efforts, and models 
for serving disadvantaged students. In the first year, twenty- 
eight projects were supported. All of the recipients of these 
awards are here with us today* 

Second, the legislation calls on us to establish a national 
center for research and development « This Center has been 
awarded to a consortium of universities, led by the University of 



Connecticut and including Yale University, the University of 
Virginia and the University of Georgia. This five-year effort is 
just getting underway. The Center is the first of its kind in 
the country and will provide \\b with much needed research on 
identification, curricula, and other issues in this field. 

Third, OERI is charged by the legislation to provide leadership, 
to be a "national focal point** in gifted and talented education. 
Today's conference inaugurates that mandate. These three 
activities, woven together, pronise to expand our understanding 
of how to improve the educational experiences of high-ability 
students throughout the Nation. 

Our success in this endeavor is, I think, of vital importance to 
the Nation. There is mounting evidence that our brightest 
students are not faring well and that they may actually be losing 
ground. 

If we look at the highest level of performance on the most recent 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, for instance, we see 
that: 

o 17-year-olds' science achievement has fallen since 1969 and 
"regains well below * the level of 20 years ago. Today, only 2 
percent of our 17-year-olds have the knowledge and skills needed 
to do well in college science courses. 

o In mathematics, fewer than 7 percent of 17-year-olds are 
performing at the highest level (doing algebra and multi-step 
problem-solving) • 

o In reading, less than 5 percent— a smaller proportion of our 
17-year-olds than ever before — are performing at the highest 
level. 

o As for writing, in the most recent NAEP, only about one out of 
100 high school juniors were able to compose a well -organized 
argument supported by evidence (called an ''elaborated'* response) • 



similarly, the International Assessment of Educational Progress 
(1988) found snail percentages of American 13-year-olds scoring 
at the top levels in science and mathematics; South Korea, 
British Columbia I and our other competitors had much larger 
percentages of top-scoring students. 

New, I will be the first to admit th»t these tests do not measure 
all the talents and gifts that we would like to develop in 
students. Nor do these assessment instruments adequately capture 
the full richness cf performance we want them to. We in OERI are 
working to improve the National Assessment, to shift it toward 
authentic tasks — tasks that more nearly resemble real-life 
performance. 

Still, I think these assessment results reinforce what many of us 
suspect: that we must do a much better job of helping all 
youngsters discover and develop their gifts. And we must somehow 
get all youngsters to work hard at learning... to strive for 
excellence. . .to strive to attain ** consistently superior 
performance." 

I read an article the other day in the spring 1989 issue of 
Sociological Theorv by a professor who studied Olympic and other 
world-class swimmers for three years, Daniel Chambliss of 
Hamilton College. ^Talent," he concluded, does not, in and of 
itself, lead to superior performance. Neither does **time spent 
practicing." Chambliss writes that "Diver Greg Louganis, who won 
two Olympic gold medals in 1984, practices only three hours each 
day — not a long time.... But during each session. .. [Louganis] 
tries to do everv dive ^c^rfectlv." 

Chambliss concluded that excellence in performance is generally a 
result of at least three things: 



o discipline, such as the concentrated effort of Lougania. 

o attitude. Norld^-clasa swixoniera tended to view "svinning laps** 

as a peaceful, challenging, even enjoyable activity. 

o and technique was inportant. Improving the kick or the 

underwater turn, for instance, aade all the difference in 

performance. 

Chambliss foxind that swinuners advanced "to the top ranks** not 
through ** sheer volume** of practice, but ** through qualitative 
jumps: noticeable changes in their techniques, discipline, and 
attitude, accomplished usually through a change in settings. .. [a 
change such as] joining a new team with a new fifiA&h# [or] new 
friends , . .who w ork at a higher level 

That has implications for us. Getting students to work at a 
higher level is much like getting swimmer8~or anyone else—to 
work at a higher level. As Chambliss explains it, "••.some 
writers always work for three hours each morning, before 
beginning anything else; a bus 'ness person may go ahead and make 
that tough phone call; a job Applicant writes one more letter; a 
runner decides, against the odds, to enter the race; a county 
commissioner submits a petition to run for Congress; a teenager 
asks for a date; an actor attends one more audition • Every time 
a decision comes up, the qpialitatively * correct* choice will be 
made. The action, in itself, is nothing special; fbutl the care 
and consistencv with which It Is made is fspecial indeedl,«> 

Row can we nurture in youngsters this habit of consistently 
making the qualitatively correct choice? How can we motivate 
them to persist in giving their best effort to their studies? 

Student motivation is one of the cross«*cutting themes of the 18 
national research centers we in OERI will be funding during the 
next five years. It is one of the critical questions that must 
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be answered if ve are to reach the six national goals by the turn 
of the century. And I see it as a key question in gifted and 
talented education. 

A first step toward motivating students involves the recognizing 
of their talents. It's pretty clear to ae that we^ as a society, 
must redouble our efforts to seek and de*^elop the gifts of all 
our youngsters. 

One educator did that so successfully that Warner Brothers made a 
movie about him: Jaime Escalante. I'd like to conclude my 
remarks today a statement Jaime Escalante made to students... a 
statement that, I think, has particular relevance for us. 

**Hy advice to. .. [students everywhere]," he said, **parallel8 my 
thoughts on education itself: find the gAnAi [the dreams, the 
desire] in your life — something you like, something which 
captures your imagination, something you can do to help others, 
to improve the world. Something which makes you dream. Then 
find a parent or a teacher or a friend—someone with as much 
ganas as you, someone who ]m2Sa you can't be stopped, comeone who 
won't let you let yourself down. And know that if you have 
desire, you have rights too. And one of those rights is the 
right to workable and understandable educational methods and 
materials, and a teacher who will match your effort stride for 
stride. You're the hmmt hope of the future. You're going to 
make it. All you need do is learn well Dr. Martin Luther King's 
lesson of the power of a dream , and of holding to a dream. The 
rest— incredibly, miraculously, and inexorably—will almost take 
care of itself." 

That statement, I think, reflects an attitutde that is useful for 
educating all youngsters. If we can awaken the dreams of our 
youngsters, we can awaken in them also the desire to develop 
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pursue those dreans...and to develop their gifts. For their 
gifts are their means for cUIfJliDa their dreams. 

I see this "awakening" as central to our task. These 28 grants, 
the new research center, and OERI itself can help us discover how 
to awaken the dreams and desires of gifted and talented 
youngsters. My hope is that these discoveries and lessons will 
spur a renaissance in gifted-and-talented education. . .a 
renaissance that spreads to regular classrooms and throughout 
American education. 

That can happen, if we work together. . .if we combine our 
efforts... if we share our successes and failures* . .and if we work 
with other players in the education R&D system... the regional 
labs, the national education-research centers, the ERIC 
clearinghouses, the National Diffusion Network. 

That is what needs to happen. I look forward to working with you 
to make it happen. Thank you. 
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National Alliance of Business; May 22, 1990 
Christopher T, Cross 



I'm delighted to be here* I see business involveMent as critical 
to reaching the national goals. So do Presidiint Bush and the 

Governors. I'll say nore about that— about what you can do — in a 
minute. 

As you know, business efforts in education "took off" in the 
1980s. 

o In the four years following the release of A Nation at Risk, 

school-business partnerships tripled . 

o Businesses donated computers, pizzas, employees as 

tutors ... some even offered advice on how school management could 

be improved. 

o Surveys show that most corporations in this country are 
donating money, materials, or time to local schools, 
o Yet most CEOs te^l that their efforts have had little impact on 
school performance and student learning. 

Why? 

o It takes time for education reforms to bear fruit, 
o But patience is not enough. 

o One lesson of the business efforts of the 80e is that corporate 
support should not be unconditional 
o there need to be strings attached 

o insist on demonstrably better resultr — better school 
performance, higher levels of student learning. 

In the 9Cs, we have an unprecedented opportunity to insist on 
results. 

o President Bush and the Governors have agreed to national yoals 
for education. . .goals that are results oriented. . .goals that aim 
at higher standards of performance. 
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o To ensure that all students reach those higher standards (which 
in itself is a relatively new concept) , the President and the 
Governors have agreed that **our public education system must be 
fundament ally restructured, 

"Restructuring** is a word that is heard in just about every 

speech on education these days. 

o means different things to different people 

o But there are gginpgn thMtt- 

o Those themes underpin and are voven jArouahout the national 
goals . (High expectations for all students. • .working closely 
with parents ... teaching students to use their minds well.) 

The goals provide national momentum — and a clear direction — for 
restructuring schools. 

But the " real work " must be done at the state and especially the 
community level. 

That work — at the local level — isn't being done today; and i'^'s 
not going to get done, unless there are isea changes in certain 
attitudes about education. 

o Whereas the public and especially parents believe that schools 
across the Nation definitely need improvement, they believe that 
their local schools ar^ doing iust fine, 

o Eight out of 10 school administrators say that schools are 
doing a "good** or a ••very good" job. 

o Nine out of 10 teachers rate the qual;ity of their schools 
••good^* or ••excellent. •• 

o Even school board presidents rate their local schools ••above 
average, •• by an 8*-to*2 margin. 

Yet the National Assessment of Educational Progress f NAEP ) tells 
us that: 

o half our juniors in high school cannot do junior high 
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mathematics 

o three-quarters of our 17-year-olds cannot write a decent 
persuasive letter 

0 58 percent of our 17-year-olds read so poorly that, according 
to ETS, these students '' appear to be at risk as they become 
adults in a society that depends so heavily on the ability 

to. .. [construct] meaning from varied forms of written language. 

Obviously, ve have an ''education problem ." But somehow, 
educators and the public see It as "someone else's problem." 

If parents and educators are satisfied with the performance of 
their schools, who is aolna to ch ange our schools? 

If the past decade taught us anything, it is that change comes 
only when a critical mass of parents, educators, and others who 
face ycungsters day-to-day are committed to impr oving education 
for those vounastors. 

That's where business comes in. Business leaders can us e the 
national goals to build a critical mass of communitv support for 
change in local schools. 

1 want to talk now about ways you might do that. I want to 
suggest seven steps that American businesses can take to improve 
American education in the 90s. 

1. Define what people need to know and be able to do in order to 
enter your company and succeed there. 

o Convince CEOs of other large employers of people in your area 
to do the same. 

o Look at the jobs you hire high school graduates (and even 
college graduates) to do. 

o Do an across-the-board analysis, not only of the general 
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academic skills and knowledge needed, but also the levels of 
performance required to do those jobs well. 

Get together, distill the findings, and communicate the findings 
to the superintendent, school board members, school principals, 
the teachers association. • .to parents — talk to the PTA and 
parents in your own corporation, 
o Talk to the Ba3U2£* 

o Make vour needs known throughout the community. 

Some educators will resist this. But some will welcome it, 
particularly now that the highest elected leaders in the land 
have agreed to particular goals: 

Philadelnhia's school superintendent (Constance Clayton) recently 
proposed that her schools strive to achieve specific, measurable 
performance goals. 

The Council of Great Citv Schools have adopted the six national 
education goals. They are 45 large -city school districts that 
together account for 12 percent of schoolchildren in the U.S. 

In Fort Worth , Texas, school superintendent Don Roberts 
established a business-dominated task force to look at entry- 
level job requirements at large companies in the area, 
o He asked, for instance, what levels of mathematics and reading 
are needed by secretaries in their companies. 

o The schools will use that information to review their courses. 
(In exchange, Roberts hopes that business will promise jobs to 
students who meet those requirements will offer apprenticeships 
to reward students who do well in school.) 

In California , the State Department of Education and the Industry 
Education Council of California are starting pilot projects in 
several communities where em ployers will define the levels of 
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performance needed to do certain lobs and school will use those 
standards to docuioent student achievement. 

o Bill Honig, the state superintendent, wants educators to be 
able to tell students, ••If you achieve... [a certain! level of 
performance, you'll get... [a certain] kind of Job.'* 

2. Offer students t ncentivea to work hard at school work. 

Many American students are ]2fi£fid with school (i^sk teachers) . 
o Youngsters invest minimal effort in their studies, 
o According to the NAEP, 62 percent—nearly two out of three 17- 
year-olds — do less than an hour of homework a niaht . 

They see no reason to work hard at schoolwork. 

o Only one out of seven employers (15%) looks at high school 

transcripts of people applying for Jobs. 

That sends a message to students and to teachers and parents... a 
message that schoolwork has no connection to ••real** work, 
o That is exactly opposite of the message we want students to 
get. And that message must change. 

o Businesses must weigh school performance when making hiring 
decisions. 

The national voluntary test being launched by the National 
Alliance of Business and other groups (Horklink) could help, 
o By taking this test, high school students will be able to 
demon Jtrate their intellectual abilities to employers across the 
country. 

o This test could motivate students to work hard in school, 
especially if businesses give students who score high on it 
••preferred status in hiring, •• higher starting salaries, and other 
incentives. 

o Personnel offices ought to also look at other education 
indicators — teacher recommendations, grades, difficulty of 
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courses , attendance • 

These changes would signal that business people "mean business** 
about schoolvork. . .that what students do in school natters to 
employers. 

Tightening the link between school work and later employment is 
critical. 

o President Bush and the Governors have agreed on that "Every 
major American business. [must] be involved in strengthening the 
connection between education and work.** 

o OERI is planning to convene a group of business people in 
September to help us figure out other ways to tighten that link 
(OERI Business Forum, Amy Peck) 

• 

Changing after-graduation employment policies is vital; but it is 
not enough. 

o must change policies regarding part-time emplovment of high 
school students. 

o The maioritv of high school students in the United States work 
part time. 

o For instance, two-thirds of our seniors are employed during the 
school year. 

o is considerably less common in Japan, South Korea, and Western 
Europe. 

o may be one reason, certainly only one reason, ve are getting 
trounced in science and mathematics? 

Businesses who employ students part time could, and I believe 

should, put pressure on student workers to do well in school . 

o Managers ought to ask to see grade cards 

o provide incentives, perhaps, for students to earn good 

grades. • .bonuses, . .first pick of the hours they*l? work 

o perhaps adopt a "no pass, no work" policy 
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isn>t it best for b usiness. In the long run, if students realize 
that schoolvork is their roost important work? 

Another problem is that many high school students work too many 
hours > Research shows that, in many cases, allowing students to 
work more than 15 to 20 hours a week during the school year is a 
bad idea. 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress and 

other studies, students who work more than 15 to 20 hours a week: 

o spend less time than their peers on homework 

o enroll in easier courses 

o earn lower grades 

o have lower educational aspirations 

Professor Laurence Steinberg and his colleagues at the National 
Center on Effective Secondary Schools the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison recently examined the relationship between 
part-time work and adolescent behavior in a sample of 4,000 15- 
through 18-year-olds. 

o They concluded that working more than 15-20 hours a week '*led 
to. .. increased drug and alcohol use, decreased closeness to 
parents, and the development of cynical attitudes toward work 
itself." 

One out of three high school seniors works more than 20 hours a 
week , 

o In California, one out of four seniors works more than 26 hours 
a week 



3. Support staff development 

New technologies are seeping into schools 
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o Today, American schools have one computer for every 25 students 
(compared to one for every 125 students in 1983) 
o Computers can be effective teaching tools. 

o But few teache rs have been adequately trained hov to use them. 

School-based management is spreading like wildfire 

o Six of the largest school districts in the country are noving 

toward it 

o So is the entire state of Kentuclcy, 

o But few teachers-^or princlpals^-have been trained for the new 
roles and responsibilities that come with school-based decision- 
making. 

Example of what one corporation is doing: 

o Last week, Citibank announced a $20 million, lO'-year effort 
that includes training for teachers in Ted Sizer's Coalition of 
Essential Schools principles. . .principles that offer ways to 
restructure schools (principles that emphasize **depth of study** 
rather than broad/shallow coverage, teaching students to "use 
their minds well," and "performance assessments") 

Opportunities (that can be built upon) : 

Investing in training for school principals is a strategic 
investment (principals are being asked to fill various roles and 
responsibilities for which they were not trained) 
o LE^* 

-Each state has a LEAD program 

-are looking for new partnerships and new funding sources 
o President's Principal Training Initiative 
•-summer institute 

-apprenticeship (year) with an exemplary principal/mentor 

Regional Laboratories ; have many staff development and technical 
assistance programs not only for principals but for teachers 
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(school-based management is requiring teachers to do things they 
weren't trained for) 

HBH 

o funding 80-some projects 

o science, mathematics, reading, writing, history, geography, 
civics, adult literacy, early childhood education, problem- 
solving and higher-order thinking 
o Most involve staff training. 

4, Support efforts to involve parents, 

o All the research shows that when parents are involved, 
youngsters learn more. 

o US West is investing $10 million over three years in early 
childhood and parenting programs. 

o will build on Missouri's Parents as Teachers program 

5, Support l egislative and policy initiatives. 

o The Minnesota Business Partnership, a coalition of businesses, 
was instrumental in passing the Nation's first statewide **parent 
choice" program. 

o The Califom<» Business Roundtable did a major study of 
education in the state, made recommendations, and supported 
legislation to implement them, 
o So have other state and local coalitions. 

South Carolina's business conmunttv fought for passage of the 
Education Imparofvement Act of 1984. 

o Tluit legislation put business-*community representatives on the 
state subcommittee responsible for overseeing implementation of 
reforms 

o Test scores and the public's perception of schools in South 
Carolina have risen. 

o What's important here is that the business community not only 
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, helped initiat e reforms; it played a sustained role in process 

o Leads to my sixth point: keep the pressure on 

^. Wft now have six national goals and a deadline for reaching 
thfiB 

o But President Bush and many of the Governors (and staff people)* 
will not be in office through the year 2000 

o Hov can ve ensure sustained commitment from state and national 
leaders to the six education goals? 

Our leaders will change. But our commitment to these goals must 
not. 

Improving student learning must be the measure of our efforts. 
That leads to my seventh and final point. 

1. Whatever education improvement efforts you and vour 
corporation undertake, measure the results, 

o Measure the difference your efforts make in student learning, 
o Take '' before and after** snapshots of student performance. 

That is one of the issues ve hope to examine closely in the fi£fil 
Business Forum ! techniques for evaluating a program's impact, 
and techniques for replicating programs that work. 

Finally, I want to mention that the Department has two efforts 
you may be interested in: 

Office of Private Sector Initiatives 
o has a nationwide network of contacts 

o can point to organisations and individuals who may offer 
technical assistance in getting your efforts off the ground 

Educational Partnerships Program 
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o in OERI (Lois Weinberg) 

o competition is underway; closes July 13th 

o will make 12-14 awards 

o the applying "partnership" Bust include an LEA and/or IHE and 
one or more private sector organizations 

If the six goals are to be reached, business aust get involved, 
remain involved, and take risks. As Louis Gerstner of RJR 
Nabisco said, the greatest risk we face is not taking one. 

Thank you. 
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^ DepartBent of Energy **Educatlon Directors** 

May 23, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 



l*m delighted to be here. When I arrived at DERI seven months 
ago, I told the staff that one of ny priorities was to work with 
other Federal agencies in areas of nutual interest. 

You have a resource that is desperatelv needed in schools across 
the U.S.: scientists, mathematicians, technologists. And you 
and your labs are addressing issues of utmost importance to 
American education and America's future... I *m talking, of course, 
about energy issues. 

We in OERI support a network of people and programs that could 
help you provide schools in your area with access to your 
scientists and other professionals. 

I want to talk about the OERI infrastructure, the array of 
resources that may be of use to you. I want to encourage you to 
draw on them. 

First, however, I want to just quickly share something that 
recently crossed my desk. something from a 6th grade teacher > 

The teacher pointed out that it is important for us, as 
educators, to remember that youngsters have their own ideas about 
science, and about how the world works. 

6th graders know, for instance, what fossils are. One 6th grader 
said that "Fossils are bones that animals are. . .finished 
wearing. 

"A blizzard " one said, "is when it snows sideways.** 

During a lesson on the planets, one 6th grader observed that 
"When people run around and around in circles, we say they are 
crazy. When planets do it, we say they are orbiting." 

Another noted that, "In order to have seasons , we had to get the 
earth tilted over on its axis. But it has been worth it." 

One 6th grader noted that " Gravity is stronger on earth than on 
the moon because here on earth we have a bigger mess." 



Those are from an OERI booklet scheduled for release this summer- 
-a booklet you might be interested in. It's for parents, and 
it's called "Helping Your Child Learn Science." 
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I understand that Individuals from OERI are here today to tell 
you details and deadlines of the Eisenhower prograns, FIRST 
programs, and other science and mathematics programs in OERI. My 
"^assignments is to provide a general overview. 

As you know, the imperative to improve science and mathematics 
education was underscored in February, when President Bush and 
the Governors announced that **By the year 2000, U.S. students 
will be first in the world in mathematics and science 
achievement. 

In order to ££astl that goal, a;id the other five national 
education goals, we must have adequate yardsticks for measuring 
our progress and better ways of teaching and learning these and 
other ••core'^ subjects. And when we identify a policy or program 
that works, we've got to '• spread the word ,^ 

These three general tasks are central to the mission of OERI. 
Let me talk about each briefly. 

First , measuring progress toward the goals requires two kinds of 
information: statistics and assessment. 

Through NCES, we collect a mother lode of statistical data , 
o How many teachers, students, and schools are there in the U.S.? 
o How many degrees were earned last year in science? 
Mathematics? Engineering? 

o How do those numbers compare with those of a decade ago ? 

Those are the kinds of questions NCES answers. 

NCES also supports national and international assessments o f 
American student learning. 

At the national level: NAEP 

o tells us, for instance, that 17-year-olds' performance in 
science is lower today than 20 years ago 

o tells us that half of our high school juniors cannot do junior 

high mathematics 

o Wf^ are improving NAEP: 

-state-by-state comparisons in mathematics performance of 
8th graders 

-including more ^^performance** items 

International 

o trying to increase the volume, predictability, timeliness, and 

quality of comparative and international assessments 

o participating in a 25-nation project to compare various 

features of schooling (attitudes, outcomes, school context) 

o gearing up for two international studies in 1991 



-lEA reading-literacy study involving some 40 countries 
-lAEP assessment of mathematics, science, and geography 
performance across 20-some countiles 

States and local communities must have better instruments for 

assessing student performance 

o national research center on assessment 

o funded at twice the level of our 20"*some other research centers 
o will work in tandem with a number of the other centers (which 
leads to the second area I want to talk about) 

Second , we must find better ways of helping youngsters learn 
mathematics an^^ science, as well as other disciplines. OERI 
pursues that c jective through two channels: by supporting 
research and by supporting various kinds of prolects in schools. 

A nptnber of our national research and developihent cents^rs are 
working to improve teaching and learning in mathemsitics ana 
science . 

o The National Center for Research in Mathematical Sciences 
Education has worked to build relationships between research on 
cognition and instruction and between curriculwn and assessment. 
(Are competing a Center on Mathematics Teaching and Learning.) 
o The National Center for Improving Science Education, at The 
Network in Andover, Massachusetts, has produced a '•blueprint'* for 
elementary school science. It looks at what's needed in terms of 
three things: curriculum , teacher training , and assessment. 
Thir. center is now working on a similar blueprint for middle 
school science. 

Also: 

o The Center for Technoloav in Education, at Bank Street College 
in NYC, is studying how advanced technologies can be used to 
improve instruction in science, particularly astronomv, (That's 
timely, with the launch of the Hubble Telescope.) 
o The Center for the Study of Writing at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has explored how writing can be used in 
so: -^re instruction. 

o The . ementary-and-middle-schools research center at Johns 
Hopkins, the secondary-school -context center at Stanford, the 
Center for the Study of Learning at the Unr^ersity of Pittsburgh, 
the research center on teacher education at Mi^.dgan Sta^e, and 
several other centers are involved. 

10 regional labs 

o work with a wide variety of organizations in their region to 
ap^ly research and improve student learning 
o would love to see the labs working with you 

Education- improvement projects : 
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NDN 

o supports 80-some education-improvement projects ^ more than 20 
of which are mathematics or science projects 
o disseminates information on many more 

o encourage you to submit whatever projects you develop to NDN 
for program-effectiveness approval 

Eisenhower 

One of Lhe biggest obstacles to improving science and mathematics 

performance are conditions related to teaching. 

o Most secondary school principals say they have a "tough time" 

finding qualitied individuals to teach chemistry or physics. 

o Most elementary teachers take a minimum of college coursework 

in science and mathematics. Many readily admit that they "feel 

uncomfortable" teaching these two subjects. 

That's why the Eisenhower program is so important. 

o We anticipate awarding 40 to 45 Eisenhower grants this year 

(1990) in the fall. 

o Projects under the Eisenhower program must aim to either 
improve curricula in science and mathematics or strengthen 
teacher qualifications and skills in these two disciplines, 
o must also be of "national significance" 

o Last year (1989), we awarded 29 grants averaging $150,000 each, 
o two example 3: 

-A science museum project (in Philadelphia) is developing a 
statewide network in Pennsylvania that intends to help more than 
6,000 elementary teachers learn to use hands-on science 
activities 

-A science resources center (in D.C) will put "kits" of 
rocks and minerals, plants, microscopes, chemicals, and 
electrical currents into the hands of elementary students and 
teachers. These kits will come with instruction in mathematics, 
higher-order thinking, and problem solving. 

-The National Science Teachers Association is redesigning 
science instruction so that earth and space science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics will be taught throughout the secondary 
grades— beginning in 7th grade and continuing through 12th grade. 

The Fund for the Improvement and Reform of Schools and Teaching 
program awarded about $5.8 million in 1989 to about 52 projects. 
In 1990, FIRST will award a little more than $6 million to an 
estimated 80 projects. FIRST awards are made to projects that 
aim to: 

o help at-risk youngsters achieve higher standards 

o promote closer ties among teachers, school administrators, 

families, and the community 

o establish closer ties between schools and colleges or 
universities 

o improve teacher certification and professional development 
o strengthen school leadership 



o provide entry-year assistance to new teachers 
o Also, the Family/School Partnership program, under FIRST, 
supports projects aimed to increase families* involvement in the 
education of their children. 

The Innovation in Education program provides support for 

identifying and disseminating Innovative educational approaches" 
particularly, at least in 1990, for projects that: 
o introduce underachieving students to higher academic standards, 
particularly though not exclusively in mathematics and science 
o use comprehensive, school-wide approaches for underachieving 
students 

o involve teachers and parents in setting individual performance 
goals for underachieving students 
o provide individual tutors 

o provide incentives for underachieving students 

o involve business and industry in motivating underach levers to 

attend college 

o We hope to fund a number of innovative projects in addition to 
those aimed at underachieving students. 

o We expect to make roughly 35 (new and continuation) awards 
through the Innovation in Education program this year. 

Want to mention two other programs: the Technology Education 
program, which supports the development of materials for 
educational television and radio programing; and the Computer- 
Based Instuction Program, which supports projects aimed to 
strengthen and expand computer-based education resourcis. We 
expect to make about 5 major technology-education awards aLout 7 
major computer-instruction awards this year. 



Third , spreading the word about good programs, researri, 
statistics, and assessment is critical to virtually e ^rything we 
do. 

Dissemination 

o central to our agreements with research centers and other 
institutions we support 
o task force 

o research center will provide national leadership on 
dissemination and knowledge use 

ERIC 

o 16 clearinghouses 

o ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and Environmental 
Education 

-at Ohio State U. 

-keeps tabs on instructional materials, teacher education, 
learning theory, the impact of values on outcomes, research, and 
other issues related to science and mathematics education 



A Special Plea (sl special need) : 



You have a resource that no one else has; scientists. 

o The question is, hov can t hose scientists be made accessible to 

teachers, and students? 

o Let me suggest one way (certainly not the only way) • 

The scientists in iour facilities tackle "real scientific 
problems" daily. 

o How can we make those "real scientific problems" and 
experiments available to teachers and students? 

0 How might those "problems and experiments" be recast or re- 
created in the cla ssroom, f or students themselves to trv to 
solve ? 

Students need to learn to use mathematical and scientific 
knowledge; they need to learn to apply skills that are specific 
to these disciplines. 

An essential — and currently m i ss i na — inar ed lent in science and 
mathematics education is tuis: real, meaningful problems for 
students to solve. 

If students are to "learn to think" mathematically and 
scientifically, teachers must have access to such problems. 

How can we help make mathematics and science instruction "problem 
driven"? How can we close the gap between the cutting-edge 
research being done in your labs and the learning that's going on 
in classrooms? 

1 see that as one of the unique challenges before you. 

Let me just conclude by saying: 

o OERI wants to work with you 

o We want you to dr*w on our resources 

-call the ERIC clearinghouse at Ohio State for information; 
submit your work to it 

-call the science research center for a copy of the 
"elementary science blueprint" 

-call on the education laboratory in your region 

Look for areas of mutual interest . . . areas where teamwork can 
increase our collective impact on student learning . 

Together, our agencies can help schools and communities across 
the country make a difference. 

So let's go to it. Let's go about take this matter of improving 
mathematics and science performance as if our future depends upon 



1 it« Because it does. 
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NELS:88 Base-Year Findings (IS/NCES Seminar) 
June 27, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 

Glad to be here. The National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988, which we call NELS:88, is central to our fulfilling the 
congressional mandate to report on the "condition of education" 
in the United States. 

Is the third in a series of National Educational Longitudinal 
studies (NLS-72 and High School & Beyond) 

1,052 schools and 24,599 8th graders participated (average of 24 
students per school); so did their parents, teachers, and 
principals* 

This data collection represents several "firsts." 

o is the first longitudinal data collection to look at 8th 

graders across the Nation. 

o is the first to include a large oversampling of lancruaae- 

minority students. . .Hispanic and Asian students. 

o is the first to examine what happens to students between 8th 

and 10th grades and is thus the first to look at " early 

dropouts," 

That information can, and I believe will, lead to important 
insights about what might be done, at least from a policy 
standpoint, to improve education outcomes for 9^X1 students, 
especially for at-risk students. 

NELS:88 will provide a wealtn of information that will feed into 
our efforts to track progress toward the national goals, 
o information about students* perception of drugs and violence, 
for instance, in their schools. 

o It will enable researchers to examine the relationship between 



student outcomes and such things as type of school, type of 
school program, ability grouping, family characteristics, and a 
host of other elements in students lives at school and at home, 
o By illuminating the nature of these relationships, NELS:88 can 
provide clues as to what we must do — as policymakers, educators, 
and parents — to help all students learn to use their minds well. 

Let me share just a few of what I see as the highlights from the 
base-year data collection. 

One highlight is a kind of "statistical profile»« of student ••at- 

risk-ness." The base-year collection tells how many American 8th 

graders are "at risk" in certain ways... that is, what percentage 

of America's 8th graders exhibit one — or some combination — of six 

at risk factors. How many: 

o live with one parent 

o live in low- income households 

o have parents who dropped out of high school 

o have a brother or sister who dropped out 

o have limited proficiency with English 

o go home to an empty house each day after school (and how long 
they are left alone unsupervised) 

The NELS:88 results ^show that: 

o ^^■^■Aifej^ half of the Nation's 8th graders have one or more of 
those six "risk factors." 

o One out of five exhibit two or more risk factors. 

I'm not going to talk in detail about those six at-risk factors 
or other NELS:88 findings. Anne Hafner, Jeff Owings, and Jerry 
West are going to do that. 

But I would like to note some of the reasons behind America's low 
educational performance. Some roadblocks that stand in the way 
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of reaching the national goals • Roadblocks that appear, from the 
NELS:88 data, to exist in many Americans homes and schools. 

First, at home. 

The student survey asked "Since the beginning of the school year, 
how often have vou discussed things vou've studied in class with 
either or both of vour parents or cfuardians?" 
o The survey was administered in the spring, so we •re talking 
here about six or more months of school. 

o Nearlv half of the Nation^s 8th graders — 46 percent — said they 
had discussed things studied in school only "once or twice" or 
"not at all" with a parent or guardian during the previous six 
months . 

o We've heard a lot about parent involvement in recent years, 
o Talking with youngsters about what they learn in school is one 
of the most fundamental things that parents can do. 
o Shouldn't parents ask youngsters about schoolwork at least 
weekly . . .ideally, every day ? 

o NELS:88 indicates that we have a long way to go. 

As for how often parents check on whether homework has been 
completed , while 44 percent of 8th graders say "often": 
o 29 percent said only "sometimes" 

o And 26 percent said their parents "rarelv" or "never" check to 
see if their homework is done. 

60 percent of 8th graders said their parents "rarely" or "never" 
limit TV watching . 

o That may have something to do with another finding: that 8th 
graders spend, on average, four times as many hours in front of 
the TV as on homework (21 hours per week v. 5.5 hours per week). 

Second, at school. What are 8th graders' perceptions of school? 
What are some of the problems they see? 
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o The American public sees "drug abuse** as the biggest problem 
schools in their communities face, according to the most recent 
Kappan/Gallup poll. 

o A little over a quarter of 8th graders see drugs and alcohol as 

**serious** or ^'moderate** problems at school. 

o But more 8th grade^*^ see student behavior as a problem. 

o For instance, while 24 and 29 percent see drug and alcohol 

abuse as "^serious" or "^moderate** problems, 38 percent judge 

student tardiness and absences as **serious** or **moderate** 

problems in their schools. 

o The same percentage — 38 percent~say that class disruptions by 
other students **get in the way of my learning.** 
o 75 percent say that other students ** often '* disrupt class, 
o Yet more than one out of four 8th graders said that they 
themselves are seen by other students as **somewhat** or ••very** 
much of a troublemaker . 

There is much evidence in the NEIiS:88 data to suggest that 8th 
graders do not take schoolwork seriously . A sizable portion of 
students regularly show up for class unprepared , 
o One out of five 8th graders said they go to class without their 
homework done '•often*^ or ••usually. •• 

o More than one in five (23 percent) said they ••often^^ or 
••usually^^ arrive in class without pencil or paper . 

A large percentage of 8th graders seem to be unchallenged or 
disengaged in school. Asked if they ••ever feel bored ^^ at school: 
o 23 percent responded ••about half the time^^ 
o 21 percent said " most of the time.^* 

o In other words, nearly half of Americans 8th graders — 44 
percent — feel bored half or most of the time at school. 

Those are a few of the items that I found interesting in the 
NELS:88 student survey. I know there's lots more in the parent 
survey, the teacher survey, and the school survey. 
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I want us to make better us of this data. Z want OERZ to mine 
lt...to search for clues in it about what might be done to 
improve student learning. Clues that point to factors ve can d2 

gqmgthinq abovtt« 

I've mentioned a few highlights that point to variables that can 
.be changed at home and at school . . . things that ve can do 
something about, I think, as parents and as educators. 

To identify more, I have formed a team within OERI to do a 
detailed analysis of the data from NELS:88. • .to look at the 
data's implications. • .to interpret and disseminate it. 

NEIiS:88 can be useful not only for gaug in g progress toward the 
national goals, but for illuminating changes needed in our homes, 
schools, policies. . .our very a pproach to education. Changes that 
can enable us to reach the goals. 



Thank you. 
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New Deans of Education: An American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) -sponsored Institute 
June 27, 1990 
Christopher T. Cross 

Want to welc you to the Department. 

Was asked to talk about three issues: alternative certification, 
minority recruitment, and teacher-education research, 
o will do that 

0 then will talk about some of the challenges I see for us... for 
teacher educators and for OERI 

First, alternative certification. 

Administration proposed the Alternative Certification for 
Teachers and Principals Program "to improve the supply of well- 
qualified. . .teachers and principals by encouraging and assisting 
States to develop and implement** their own alternative 
certification programs. 

1 personally support alternative certification not only because 
the President supports it, but also because there is evidence 
that it can help us address three Important issues. 

It can be an effective tool for recruiting minorities , 
o In New Jersey, for instance, 21 percent of alternative route 
(or what they call "^provisional**) teachers are minorities, 
o That's double the percentage of minorities currently in 
classrooms across the State. 

A second reason is that alternative certification programs can 
attract teachers in critical shortage subjects— mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, and others. 

o Alternative certification is a superior "alternative** to 
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emergency certification." 
o Emergency certification, which is coimmon in many states, allows 
schools to hire individuals who have little if any college 
coursework or knowledge of the sxibject. 
o It is the "warm body** approach to staffing classrooms, 
o Alternative certification helped New Jersey eliminate emergency 
certification. 

o It could do the same for other states. 

A third reason I support alternative certification is that it 
gives schools and communities grea ter flexibility, more choices 
in seekin g and securing the most important resource in their 
education system : teachers and principals. 

o Communities ought to be able to exercise every available option 
in order to attract the best possible candidates into their 
schools and classrooms. 

o Surveys indicate that 8 out of 10 school principals and 
superintendents would like to have the "alternative 
certification" option. 

We in the Department of Education have sought to support and 
advance the debate about alternative certification in several 
ways: 

o We held a one- day conference in December that brought together 
some 350 people — mostly educators, but also policymakers and 
citizens — from across the country. 

o Saul Cooperman (who was the prime mover behind New Jersey's 
provisional certification program), Emily Feistritzer, and other 
experts spoke. 

o DERI expects to publish a "summary of the proceedings** this 
summer. 

The Department also funded (through the Fund for the Improvement 
and Reform of Schools and Teaching) a state-bv-state analysi s of 
alternative certification programs. 



o The study, which was released just last week, found that H 
states **claiiiied^ to be implementing alternatives to their 
approved college teacher education programs. 

o That's about 10 more states than in 1988 and 25 more than 1983, 
the year when **A Nation at Risk^ was issued. 

o Still, the study ran up against considerable confusion about 
the term ^^alternative cert Ificat ion, 

-Several states, for instance, claim that they are not 
implementing an alternative route, yet they offer programs that 
look very much like alternative certification programs. 

-Other states' descriptions of their so-called ''alternative 
certification'* programs more like emergency certification 
programs . 

o Of particular interest may be the fact that colleges and 
universities have a major responsibility in the alternative 
certification programs underway in at least 10 states (CA, FL, 
KY, MD, MISS, NH, NY, PENN, TENN, WV) . 

o is a good study; I encourage you to get it, look into it 

Cannot talk about alternative certification without talking also 
about the Mid-Career Teacher Training Program. 

o Was passed in 1986 but received an appropriation, for the first 
time, in FY90 . 

o Purpose: "to encourage institutions of education with schools 
or departments of education to establish and maintain programs 
that will provide teacher training to individuals who are moving 
to a career in education from another occupation.** 
o 10 grants are expected to be made, to institutions of higher 
education only; up to $100,000 per grant. 

o The competition was announced in the Federal Register in early 
May 

-closing date is July 2. 

- awards will be announced by September 30, 1990 
-have received about 500 requests for appl locations. 
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Minority recruitment. 






Department recognizes the need for efforts in this area. 






o Over a quarter of Anerica's students are minorities, yet less 






than 13 percent of Americans teachers are. 






o That disparity is even wider in certain staces and cities 






-More than half of California's students are minorities, but 






only 17 percent of the state's teachers are. 






-80 percent of New York City's students are minorities, yet 






only 27 percent of its teachers are. 






o At the national level, there are indications that the gap may 






widen. 






We in the Department want the ethnic diversity of our children to 






be mirrored in an ethnically diverse teacher force. 






o There are many reasons for this (don't want to get into them) 






o We've got to pursue this objective more aggressively — not only 






in recruiting and retaining minority teachers, but in improving 






the intellectual opportunities and education outcomes of minority 






youngsters • 






-We must expand the pool of minority youngsters who get an 






excellent precollegiate education, so that more go to college and 






succeed vliere. 






Many programs in the Department of Education aim to help 






here ... Chapter 1, some of the TRIO programs^ and others. 






As you may know, the Department has supplemented the contract 






with the ERIC clearinghouse on teacher education (which AACTE 






holds) . The supplemental contract will support: 






o a publication on how to increase minority teacher recruitment 






and retention 






o a national teleconference on: 






-*the magnitude of the minority teacher shortage 






-recruitment and retention of minority teacher candidates 
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--strategies for replicating model recruitment, retention, 
and graduation programs 

-*new strategies and an **action agenda** to increase the 
supply of minority teachers 

--relevant legislative action and national policies 

A vorkinq group has been formed in the Department to 

on recr^liting minority teachers has been formed in the 

Department — to deve^ gp rgcqp ^endatlons for a Federal strategy for 

bringing more minority individuals into teaching. 

o Its first meeting will be held sometime in July, after the 

special advisor has been appointed. 

Teacher education research . 

The teacher education research base has been critici7«id as 
"extremely thin." 

That "thinness" is beginning to change, I think. And the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is helping 
to lead the change (with, among other things, its publication of 
the book Knowledge Base for the Beginning Teacher) . 

Our National C e nter for Research on Teacher Education , at 
Michigan State University, has made important contributions to 
the knowledge base over the last five years. 

One finding that disturbs me is that most teachers and teacher 
candidates, including those who majored in the subject they 
taught, were found to have an Inadequate understanding of 
fundamental ideas within their subjects. 

o Most mathematics teacher candidates, for instance, could not 
create a story problem that would serve as a prompt for students 
to divide one^-and-^three-quarters by one-half. 



If mathematics is to "connect" with students • lives, if students 
are to become mathematical problem solvers, mathematics teachers 
must be able to embed lessons and calculations in problems that 
"hit home" with their students, . •problems that pertain to 
• students lives . , « problems youngsters care about. 

As you may know, the Department is in the process of competing a 
national research center that will provide national leadership on 
the topic of Learning to Teach. 

We expect the center to examine a number of issues: 
o how to teach subject matter 

o how to teach students from diverse cultural b;> ckarounds 
o how students learn and teachers can assess student learning 
o how teachers' subject knowledge changes over time 
o how case studies, computers, interactive videodiscs, 
portfolios, and other pedagogies and technologies can be used to 
develop the knowledge and performance of prospective teachers 
o what insights about teacher education can be gained from 
professional development schools, alternative certification, 
school-university collaboration, and other newly emerging 
approaches 

We expect this center to be a useful resource for you. 
o I hope you will use it. 

0 And I encourage you to contact the Michigan State center 

-find out what it has done that may help you. 
-Mary Kennedy is the director. (517) 355-9302 

1 encourage you also to make use of the 8 other research centers 
we have, and the 17 other centers we are in the process of 
establishing. Of the 18 new centers, 8 will be tackling issues 
that have not been addressed head on by the Department's centers 
in the past. These 8 centers will address: 

o Dissemination and Knowledge Utilization 
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o Adult Literacy 

o Education Finance and Productivity 

o Families, Communities, and Young Children's Learning 
o Cultural Diversity and Second Language Learning 
o Education in the Inner Cities 
o Organization and Restructuring of Schools 

0 Teacher Performance Evaluation and Educational Accountability 

1 should mention the Center on Assessment ^ Evaluation, and 
Testing; we are funing this center at twice the level of most of 
the others 

o must have better instruments and procedures for assessing 
student learning 

o must move away from measuring mere factual recall to measuring 
the qualities and competencies universally desired in American 
workers, citizens, and workers — thinking, reasoning, use of 
knowledge, problem solving 

o must shift toward performance-based, authentic tasks 

cross-cutting themes for all 18 centers: 
o motivation 
o collaboration 

0 dissemination 

1 hope you will draw on them. 

And I hope you will encourage prospective teachers to become 
consumers and users of education research. 

There is evidence that, today, they are not . 

o In the Phi Delta Kappan last fall, an associate professor of 
education said she has encountered "resistance to research" in 
"many departments of teacher education." 

o Jim Guthrie and others have said basically the same thing: 
that the importance of education research is not being made 
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evident to Americans future teachers and principals. 
That has to change* 

o I believe that if ve are to reach the aix national goals bv the 
turn of the century* we are going to have to make better use of 
research. 

o Teachers and principals are going to have to **stay tuned** to 
the research community so that they can implement, or at least 
experiment themselves, with new findings like question **wait 
time," "one-minute writings," cooperative learning, using 
students as tutors, new approaches to assessment. 

At the same time, the research community must stay tuned to 
practitioners • 

o Research must address the needs of teachers, principals, 
parents , students • 

0 It muct be "user friendly" — easy to understand and easy to use. 

Researchers must pay more attention to both the substantive needs 
and the format needs of practitioners. 

1 hope that we can build bridges between the Nation's education 
research community and America* ; schools. 

o One place where such bridges can, and I believe must, be built 
is in our schools of education. 

0 Schools of education must become prime movers and major users 
of education research. 

1 hope yours will be. 

o Make your education school a place where professors help 
students use research to discover better ways of teaching « 
o Undertake to graduate teachers who see themselves as lifelong 
learners — teachers who have acquired the habit of consulting 
"what research has to say" about this problem or that issue. 
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But preservice efforts are not enough. 

o I hope you will strengthen your institutions' role in updating 
the knowledge and skills—and improving the performance — of 
teachers currently in the classroom. 

o As communities embrace schools-based managment, new educational 
technologies, and various routes to restructuring — and as the 
knowledge base about teaching and learning deepens-^-^the need for 
ongoing, continuing r ofessional development of teachers and 
principals will grow. 

If we are to produce high school graduates who are lifelong 
learners, graduates who have acquired the ability and the habit 
of using their minds well, we must provide schools and 
communities with teachers who are themselves dedicated to 
lifelong learning and to using their own minds well. 

More and better research about teaching and learning will be 
needed if we are to sort out what works in helping all students 
achieve at high levels. 

o That ' s the message I would ask you to take with you when you 
leave here to go to the Pill . 

o The key legislative problem that we can do something about is 
that Congress does not see the value or p?voff for supporting 
education research. 

o They don^t see education research as a wise Investment . 

o That's understandable, in light of some of the research that's 

been done in the past . 

But the past is past. 

o Nhen I arrived at OERI in October, I told the staff that my 
priority is to make research make an impact on practice. 

The staff has responded. This agency is doing everything in its 
power to make sure that research: 

o addresses the needs of teachers, principals, parents, 
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* policymakers^ and others who must use it 

o is presented in forms and formats that are readily understood 
and easy to use 

' I would emphasize that Conj^ressmen must be persuaded that support 
for education research is vital pot just for your faculty who 
engage in it^ but for improving the performance of America's 
schools and students. 



If you can convey that message, you will have done us all — but 
most important, Americans children — an immense service. 

I aim for OERI to work with colleges of education as never before 
in order to make that happen. 



Thank you . 
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State Liaisons for ths 1990-91 Blus Ribbon Schools Program; 

July 12, 1990? Christopher T. Cronm 

Thanks for coning and assisting us with this important 
program. I see the Blue Ribbon Schools Program as an important 
engine for advancing toward the new national goals. It rewards 
schools — puts them in the national limelight for their success, 
for their exemplary performance, for qualities we want to 
encourage in all schools. And it provides concrete examples, 
models that other schools across the country can look to in their 
efforts to achieve excellence. 

But the value of this program extends beyond the awards and 
recognition. A very real benefit of the program begins with the 
application process, which requires schools to take stock of 
their performance in certain areas. This process encourages 
schools to consider certain questions that are fundamental to 
reaching the national goals. 

with regard to the School Completion goal, thd nomination 
form asks about the school's dropout rate, including how that 
rate compares with other schools having similar demographic 
characteristics and what improvements have been realised over the 
last three years. It also asks about policies and practices that 
facilitate the transition of students into the school; about 
students* opportunities to i^build sustained relationships with 
counselors, teachers, or other adults**; and about ''specific 
programs, procedures, or instructional strategies'! used by the 
school to identify and assist at-risk and under-achieving 
students. Easing such transitions and building strong 
relationships with teachers are essential to drawing students 
into the life and work of the school. 

Regarding the Student Achievement and Citizenship goal, the 
nomination form asks; 
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o What improv«m«nt8 hava baan Mada in tha aohool*a curriculum in 
English, history, gaography, nathamatics, and scianca? 
o What "building-laval procaduras" ara usad by tha school to 
avaluata its instructional programs? 

o How doas tha school assass and raport studant achiavamant, and 
how do tha rasults oompara to thosa of othar schools having 
similar damographic charactaristics? 

o What improvamants in studant outcomas hava baan mada ovar tha 
past thraa yaars? 

o What doas tha school do to "fostar tha davelopmant of sound 
charactar, democratic values. ••and tha ability to work in a self- 
disciplined and purposeful manner"? 

o How does the school attempt to promote *«good citizenship, 
community service, and personal responsibility"? 

The 1990-91 nomination form gives special emphasis to 
effective programs in history • This year's National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) results—and world events-"- 
underscore the importance of improving student performance in 
history. 

As for the Mathematics and Science goal, the nomination form 
asks how the school is supporting teacher efforts to grow and 
learn in their subjects-matter areas, particulajrly in the areas of 
mathematics and science. 

The form also asks questions related to the Safe, 
Disciplined, Drug-Free Schools goal. It asks about discipline 
policies, about how tha school goes about preventing drug abuse 
"on and off school premises." It asks about thn learning 
climate— that is, what the school doas to create an "orderly, 
purposeful" environment that is "conducive to learning." 

Parent involvement is explicit in the Readiness goal but 
implicit in the other goals. It is clear to ma that schools must 
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increase parent Involvement If ve are to reach the national 
goals. pleased that the nomination form raises this issue. 

It asks about: 

o ways parents are involved with the school. 

o how the school communicates student progress to parents. 

o strategies the school uses to encourage parents to provide a 

supportive learning environment at home. 

o "'parents* role in the school's homework policy.** 

o ""other learning opportunities outside the school*" such as 

summer programs and camps. 

If all schools had good answers to these questions, we 
wouldn't be here. This program wouldn"t be needed. 

I don*t think we'll need to worry about that for awhile. 
But I think this this program can be a powerful vehicle for 
improving schools in that it guides each applying school through 
a thorough self-examination. It gets people asking good 
questions about the cpiality of their school. That is a critical 
first step if schools are to create their own solutions and 
improvements . 

The road to education excellence is never finished. It is 
an ongoing processes. And the nomination process can launch the 
quest for excellence. 

I know you have worked hard in past years to get as many 
schools as possible to go through the nomination process. This 
year I hope you will redouble your efforts. The more schools 
that apply, the greater the impact of this program, and the 
better for America's schools and youngsters. 

That, in short, is why I hope we can increase the impact of 
the Blue Ribbon Schools program. I look forward to working with 
you to do so. 
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Minorit y T«ach«r8 (^^LJ.*^-^ ) 

••N##tliig tlia N#«i4 and Talcing tlia Laads HBCUs and Taacliar 
Education for tha '90s and Bayond" 
July 15 or 16 (or both?), 1990 

Assignmant: An Ovarviaw of tha Naad for Minority Taachar 
Racruitmant, Training, and Ratantion 



As va all know, our taaching forca today doas not avan coma close 
to raflacting tha divarsity of our atudant population, 
o About 30 parcant of school-aga youngstara in tha U.S. ara 
mambars of an athnic minoritias 

o About half of Amarica's minority atudanta— 16 parcant — ara 
blade. 

o But about 10 parcant of our taaching forca is minority 
o 7 parcant of America's taachars ara black 

Thare ara signs that tha disparity is growing. 

o Only 4 parcant of studants anrollad in collaga or univeristy 

taachar-praparation programs ara blacic 

o Of tha taachars in America's classrooms today. Black and 
Hispanic teachers ara much mora likely than white teachers to say 
that they plan to leave the classroom in the next 5 years, 
o Most Black and Hispanic teachers teach in urban schools, where 
the obstacles to successful teaching ara greatest. 

-It's no wonder they're the most dissatisfied. 

-Many professions have opened up to minorities in recent 
years— fields that are more rewarding, financially and 
psychologically . 

Thara are a niimbar of reasons why va want all our children to be 
exposed, during the course of their education, to a divarsity of 
teachers. 
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Am«rioa'8 children need to see learning and knowledge as the 

possession not of one segment of our population but as the 
province of all our people. 

when I think of biology, I think of Mr. Brawner, who in 9th grade 
sent us into the woods to gather and classify flowers. 

when I think of Shakespeare, I think of Mr. Ellis and Dr. Walton^ 

We all, I think, associate what we learned in school, especially 
if we learned it well, with a human face. The teacher who taught 
us. 

More of those faces need to be minorities. 
How do we get there? 

In simplest terms, we must increase the percentage of minority 
students who go on to college and succeed there. 

According to one estimate, in order to recruit enough minorities 
to close the gap, 60 percent of all minority college graduates 
would have to enter teaching (Betsy, Bell and Steinmiller) . 

Any plan to expand the pool of blacks and other minorities 
graduating from college hinges on one thing: improving the 
academic performance of minority youngsters. 

Results from the most recent NAEP, which were released last 
month, show that, in reading, the average Black and Hispanic 12th 
grader scored at about the same level as the average white 8th 
grader. 

It's even worse for writing. The average Black lath grader 
scored nearly as low as the average white 4th grader in writing. 
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CHRIS — Talking about ttaa NAEP rasults in this way im tantamount 
to shock treataent. Personally, Z think the more dramatically we 
can depict the results, the more likely they* 11 be remembered — 
and acted upon. But whether you want to use these findings in 
this forum is entirely up to you. It may not be quite what they 
want to hear. 

It shows that whereas half of white l7-year-*olds (iith graders) 
analyzed data successfully and understood basic principals of the 
physical sciences, only 12 percent of black 17-year-olds did. 
This is the level necessary, according to BT8, to "benefit 
substantially from specialized on the job training** and "for 
informed participation in the nation* s civic affairs." 

This performance gap was evident also in mathematics. 

I wasn't asked here today to talk about the reasons for the 
performance gap. 

o I think it has to do with the fact that minority high school 
students are less likely to be taking the most challenging 
courses— college-prep and advanced placement, science and 
mathematics courses. 

o They're more likely to be tracked into slower, remedial 
courses. 

o They're likely to perform below their white age-mates as early 
as 4th grade, the first grade in which NAEP is administered. 

Many enter school unprepared to learn. That has to change. We 
must help parents do things that promote the development of their 
children from the early years on. 

CHRIS; WANT ME TO INSERT SOME things we know that all parents 
ought to be doing with their school-age children (such as 
"discussing what they learned in school on a regular basis") and 
cite NEL8:88 to Show that many parents are not doing that? 
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Wd have to bdlp parents aarly, if va are to elosa tha parformanca 
gap. And va*va got to cloaa tha parformanca gap in ordar to 
close tha minority taachar gap. 

Tc close tha parformanca gap, va in DERI are asking the 10 
regional education laboratories to channel more of their efforts 
toward improving educational outcomes for at-risk children, 
o we are asking the 10 regional labs to redouble their efforts, 
within their regions, to increase the proportion of youngsters 
who graduate from high school prepared for success in Americans 
colleges and universities and workplaces, 
o We also want the labs to help sustain the gains realized 
through Head Start — sustain those gains into the elementary and 
secondary grades. 

-HHS will be supporting the labs* efforts to help 
communities implement successful "transitional" programs from 
preschool to elementary sc!iOol. 

We in DERI have a number of other resources I hope you will draw 
on: 

Research centers 

o Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged 
Students 

o Education in the Inner Cities 

-We expect it to give special attention to the needs of 
minority students 

-Research should help answer questions such as: 
-how to recruit and train teachers for 

inner cities 
-how to support them and provide incentives for 

them to remain in inner city schools 
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o ono on urban aducation, at tha Institute for Urban rad Minority 
Education at Taachars Collaga. 

o ona on community collagaa at UCIA. (Community oollagas, as we 
all know, can ba fertile grounds for recruiting minorities into 
4-year programs.) 

To close the minority teacher gap: 

Our contrac*; with the ERIC clearinghouse on teacher education has 
been supplemented to support: 

o a publication on how to increase minority teacher recruitment 
and retention 

o a national teleconference on: 

-che magnitude of the minority teacher shortage 
-recruitment and retention of minority teacher candidates 
-strategies for replicating model recruitment, retention, 

and graduation programs 

-new strategies and an "action agenda** to increase the 

supply of minority teachers 

-relevant legislative action and national policies 

Let me conclude with a special plea. 

Historically black colleges and universities are major producers 
of America's black teachers. 

o One third of prospective black teachers are educated at HBCUs. 

We in OERI want to work more closely with you in a concerted, 
coordinated effort to close the performance and minority teacher 
gaps. 

This year we in OERI are establishing 18 new R(D centers. 
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o big decisions; fiv6*year contraots 
Two cross cutting themes: 

o motivation: Eov can ve motivate all yotxngsters to work hard at 
learning? 

0 dissemination: How can ve provide all educators, parents, 
policymakers, and others with the information they need to 
restructure their schools? 

We need your assistance and input if these questions are to lead 
to answers. And to action. 

1 want our research centers — as veil as our labs, clearinghouses, 
and other resources — to vork more closely with your colleges and 
universities. 

Together, ve can improve the opportunities for minority 
youngsters in America. 

Increasing the number of minority teachers in America is one 
route, and important route, to that end. 

I look forvwxru to your ideas, input, and assistance in reaching 
it. 

Thank you. 
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Remarks by 
Christopher T, cross 

Assistant Secretary lor Educational Research 

to the 

OERI Roundtable on Public School Choice 

The Ramada Renaissance Tech Wo^ld Hotel 
Meeting Room #5, Washington, nc 
July 19, 1990, 8:45am 



I want to welcome the members of the Roundtable back to 
Washington. I had hoped to meet with you at the first meeting 
back in March but I was asked by the secretary to attend the 
World Conference in Education for All in Thailand. As it turns 
out, instead of telling you about the genesis of this important 
project, I have the opportunity this morning to congratuate you 
on your work to date and to encourage you to be candid during 
today and tomorrow's Roundtable discussions. 

When I reviewed the outline (blue notebook) based on your March, 
April, and May meetings, I realized how seriously you have taken 
your charge. This group was formed so that OERI could provide 
education decisionmakers with infonnation on the state of the art 
of inanaging public s-ihool choice. 
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This outline takes a giant step towards that. I know it didn*t 
just materialize. Nelson, Amy, and Charlie have told me of how 
productive your meetings have been. I know that some Roundtable 
members have drafted white papers to spark group discussions, and 
that nearly all of your h?ve filled out surveys on student 
assignment procedures, finance and transportation issues. And 
many of you have fulfilled our request for written descriptions 
of facets of your school choice programs. I knew that membership 
on this Roundtable would entail some work as well as time. I 
hope that we have not asked too much of you. 

It is only because of your willingness to participate in the 
meetings -^nd to do the interim written work that this project has 
been able to progress to this point. I thank you for your 
efforts -xiid I congratulate you on the Quality of your work thus 
far. 

Now I want to comment briefly on the outline, on some of the 
points (certainly not all of them) that from my perspective seem 
crucial to this issue and publication. 

In the "Developing Choices, Creating Distinctive Schools" chapter 
I was pleased to notice the emphasis given to diversifying the 
educational system. No longer can America strive for the "one 
best system." Choice is one important means of leveraging school 
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change, of forcing the system to recognize that students have 
different learning styles and teachers have different teaching 
styles. 

The fairness of the Roundtable members' approach to "Student 
Assignment" is evident in the detailed explanations of how to 
"control" choice. Your intent to enhance racial and socio- 
economic integration through choice is clear. That you have and 
can explain the formal, objective policies necessary to guide the 
student assignment process is proof that fair methods can be 
devised for providing to all families the means of getting one of 
their top choices. 

The chapter on "Transportation Systems" provides a wealth of 
concrete evidence that getting children to schools of their 
choice is not the insurmountable problem choice opponents make it 
out to be. In the Roundtable 's experiencec! voice, you say it's 
complicated but doable, and then proceed to explain how it can be 
done. 

I found myself focusing on the diversity of outreach efforts 
cited in the "Information Collection and Outreach Efforts" 
chapter. It is such new territory for public schools to be in; 
it's exciting to consider the possibilities. Once again, the 
Roundtable 's concern for fairness is shown in this chapter's 
warning and explanation that limiting outreach can restrict 
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access to choice. 



^<hen I came to the chapter on the "Costs and the Financing of 
Public School Choice Programs," I'll admit I braced myself. In 
this era of tight budgets, and given the Department's long 
standing position on education spending, I was heartened to see 
the clear explanation by the Roundtable that costs can be 
separated into those required to establish the choice system and 
those used to improve schools. It's based on your experience, 
it's candid, and it makes sense to educators as veil as 
politicians. 

Having envisioned this activity as mostly the nuts and bolts of 
public school choice, it was an unexpected and pleasant surprise 
to read the outline for the chapter on "Incentives or Results of 
Choice." I think it wraps up all the other practical information 
with a sense of purpose, the r^sons to establish public school 
choice programs. Thay aren't philosophical, they're pragmatic. 
They speak to educators, parents and citizens who want to improve 
^ublic education in America. 

Anne, you have quite a task ahead of you. But the members of the 
Roundtable have gathered to go over this outline before you start 
writing. 

Remember that it was your experience with and knowledge of public 
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school choice programs that led me to ask each of you to be a 
member of this roundtable. In return I expect you to contribute 
your ideas, to voice your opinions, to make sure that we have all 
the information we need to make this publication speak to 
practitioners. We also want your suggestions for future 
activities for the Roundtable and other OERI efforts dealing with 
public school choice. Although 0ERI*s budget for the coming 
fiscal year is an unknown, I am hopeful that we will be able to 
continue with activities on this very important topic. 

I want to again thank you for taking the time to be a part of the 
Roundtable* We appreciate the hard work you have given and will 
give to this effort. 
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CHRISTOPHER T. CROSS 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF EDUCATION FOR RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
AUGUST 7, 1990 



Good morning. 

We spend a lot of time talking about the bad news in American 
education. Perhaps too much time. 

But there is good news, too, and this meeting is part of it. For 
all of us who care deeply about improving schools and learning, 
the good news is that the subject has been elevated to the top of 
the political agenda. You spent a full day on Sunday focused on 
the national education goals, and your weeklong program is packed 
with education meetings. Last week I was with the governors in 
Mobile, and much of their time was devoted to education. The 
increased attention to schools and schoolchildren by ooliticians 
is a wonderful development. Although we may disagree on 
solutions, the education reform effort has become an inclusive 
political movement of the best kind. 



I appreciate the amount of eftort each of yon spend in your own 
states wrestling over money for education. To some of you I'm 
sure it must seem to be a never ending struggle, particularly 
those of you facing court battles over the inequity between rich 
and poor districts. 

But. you are to be congratulated. As the reform era gathered 
stean since the 1983 publication of "A Nation at Risk," you 
responded, states raised graduation standards, enhancing the 
value oi. a high school degree. Reading scores increased. Teachers 
salaries were raised. You enacted tough new lavs that do not 
tolerate drugs in or near the school house. And you raised more 
money for schools. 

As you know well, the federal governitient • s role in education is 
limited. The Education Department awards no degrees. It 
certifies no teachers, it makes no decisions on textbooks. We 
have no football team and no cheerleaders. (Often we don^t even 
have fans.) 

It is Americans states and communities that educate children. 

I head the agency that oversees the government's education 
research and statistics gathering. Mine is an agency that 
provides information, not money. Terry Hartle can speak with 
more authority on what is likely to happen on the Hill this year, 
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but it seems clear to me that Congress will be putting a bit more 
money into education, particularly in Chapter One programs and 
pre-school programs such as Head Start* 

However, even if all of us had an unlimited checkbook, I do not 
believe it would fix the schools* And they are indeed broken* 
Most of our students aren't learning what they need to know* They 
certainly don't appear to be learning as much as children in 
other developed nations. We need change on a large scale. As we 
face the 2 1st Century, we can no longer afford uneducated and 
undereducated Americans. 

My job sometimes of fers me a frightening picture of America's 
schools and students* But it also produces some answers and hope 
for the future. 

Two years ago, we undertook a massive study of the nation's 
eighth graders. We call the study NELS:88, which, in typical 
bureaucratic fashion, stands for National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988* As a longitudinal study, we will go back to this 
same group every two years as they move through and out of our 
schools* 

We surveyed a nationally representative sample of 25,000 eighth 
graders, 23,000 of their parents, 5,200 of their teachers, and 
the principals of the 1,000 schools they attended* We asked the 
students about their lives in school and out of it. Were they 
bored in the classroom or engaged in learning? Did they feel 
safe? were they going on to college or were they likely to drop 
out? What did they do after school? We looked at their grades and 
test scores* We looked at their family's incowa, their race and 
whether they lived in cities, suburbs or rural areas. We looked 
at the size of the schools they attended. 

The results offer us one of the most detailed portraits of 
American adolescents ever produced. While this picture is 
discomforting, it offers us a better understanding of where we 
are and where we should go. Today, l»d like to share some of this 
picture with you. It is worth thinking about. After all, most of 
these students will be, eligible to vote in 1992. 

In the classroom, these eighth graders are often bored. They 
are not engaged in higher order learning, and they don't take 
challenging courses. A majority of those who plan to continue 
their education beyond high school do not take college 
preparatory classes. 

Too rany of them are in schools that are too big, too 
impersonal. They rarely, if ever, get advice from guidance 
counselors or teachers. Too many of them are shiinted onto tracks 
with low expectations and rarely get off. Those on these bottom 
tracks, children who are more frequently black and Hispanic, 
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routinely get the least experienced teachers. 

We worry about drugs and crime in their schools. The students 
are far more bothered by the disruptive behavior of their peers. 

They are assigned little homework and they do even less. Few of 
them have an outside reading int-west. They spend four times as 
much time \»atching television as doing hoaeworh. They spend too 
much time after school unsupervised, and the more time they spend 
alone, the worse their grades. Their parents seldom ask them 
about school and check their homework even less frequently. The 
parents, particularly those of the children who need the most 
help in school, seem to have the least contact with the teachers, 
principals and other staff. 

The litany of problems goes much deeper, each buttressed by 
mounds of statistics. I'm not going to recite the numbers. If I 
take my time telling you, for example, that these children spend 
21 hours a week watching television, but less than 6 hours on 
hoitkework and less than 2 on outside reading, your eyes would soon 
glaze over. In the back of the room there is a copy of the survey 
for eacft of you who wants one. 

Instead, right now I'd like to focus on the stark difference 
between what school days for young adolescents should be like and 
the reality of school life for most of America's eighth graders. 

The research tells us, and the best practice confirms, iust how 
important it is for adolescents to attend schools that provide a 
climate for intellectual development. We know that youngsters in 
this awkward age between the playground and the freeway need 
stable and meaningful relationships with adults and other 
students, we know that we must hold high expectations of them, 
and they must develop high expectations of themselves. We know 
they will do better if their parents are involved in their 
schools and their school work, we know that it is easy for them 
to become disengaged and lost in large, impersonal schools. 

But what comes through loud and clear from the I.ELS data is 
that we are not doing vrtiat we know works. The basic communication 
on which all this is based is not taking place. It is not 
happening at home. It is not happening at school. And it is not 
happening in the real world of jobs and money. 

Let's start at home. All of us must make sure that students 
understand why school is important, why they must work hard or 
pay a heavy price for it later in life, Much of that 
understanding should come from their parents. Schools alone 
cannot educate children, particularly if those children see 
disinterest about what they do in school from their parents. If 
we want children to have high expecations, about learning, then 
all of us ~ especially parents — must regularly s«3nd those 
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signals. 



But those messages are not being sent, and even when they are, 
they often are not being received. The level of parental 
involvement both with their children and their children's schools 
is frighteningly low. 

Although nearly 80 percent of the parents of eighth graders say 
they regularly talk with their children about school, that comes 
as news to many of those children. Prom the students point of 
view, 43 percent say they have had such discussions with their 
parents only twice or less. When it comes to actually having 
discussed what goes on in class, half of the students report two 
or fewer parental discussions. 

Education research regularly confirms the ia^rtance of 
homework. Most of us here know that and most of us still do it. 
But slightly more than a quarter of American eighth graders say 
their parents rarely or never check their homework. And nearly 
six parents out of 10 say they rarely or never help their child 
with homework. 

Those of us who are parents of teenagers understand how 
difficult communication can be, but it is essential. 

We must get the parents more involved. 

Parental involvement does not come easy; the schools must work 
to ensure it. According to NELS, only half of eighth grade 
parents had attended a meeting at school. Fewer than three in 10 
had visited their children's classes. 

But let's not blame this lack of essential communication solely 
on parents. The schools are not reaching out to parents enough 
either. Remember that the NELS survey was taken in the spring of 
the year, but nearly two thirds of parents said they had never 
been contacted by officials at their child's eighth grade school 
about the student's academic program. 

Of course, there are adults other than parents who can talk to 
students, helping them along, making sure they understand the 
importance of this expensive exercise we call school. Guidance 
counselors, for example. But the NELS data show that six in 10 of 
our eighth graders had not discussed even the selection of their 
courses with a guidance counselor, and nearly the same proportion 
had not discussed course selection with any of their teachers. 

We have to make sure schools are not so big that youngsters get 
lost. Each child should be a name and a face, not a number and a 
file folder. Every student needs to be known well by at least one 
adult. We need to make these middle schools smaller, or at least 
we need to make them seem smaller and more personal. Again, it is 
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communication and feeling that they can talk to someone. Our work 
has found that students who drop out invariably complain that 
they left because they felt that the principal and teachers 
weren*t interested in them. 

I can^t tell you exactly the right size school. The research 
isn't there. The Carnegie Corporation has recommended middle 
schools of 200 to 300 students. Others have suggested a range of 
300 to 500* Whatever the optimal size turns out to be, many of 
our eighth graders are in schools far bigger. Nearly four in 10 
of them have at least 800 classmates, and approximately half are 
in schools of more than 600. 

You don't necessarily have to build more schools. You can create 
schools within schools. The number of classrooms matters far less 
than building organizations that enable children to have stable 
relationships with their peers and with adults. 

It is not hard to believe that it is easier — not easy but 
easier — to motivate students and communicate with them and 
their parents if the numbers are more manageable. 

We must expect that all students can learn, and at high levels, 
(That, by the way, is what your colleagues in the Kentucky 
General Assembly have just written into law.) If we have low 
expectations of them, what can we expect them to have of 
themselves? For some time our research work has questioned the 
effectiveness of tracking students into ability groups. Those on 
the low track rarely move up. As most of you know, at their 
meeting last week in Mobile, the governors recommended the 
elimination of ability grouping and tracking in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

By keeping students on remedial tracks, schools seldom provide 
them the skills that allow them to get onto to higher tracks. 
Consider, for the moment, mathematics. Our NELS survey shows that 
eighth graders taking algobra or advanced math are nearly five 
times as likely to be proficient at higher level problem solving 
than those students in regular math classes. But in our public 
and our Catholic schools only 31 percent of eighth graders take 
algebra or advanced math. Contrast that to our independent 
private schools where the comparable figure is 70 percent. Our 
data show that even "low math ability" children can take algebra 
or advanced math and benefit. 

Raise our expectations. One of the national educational goals 

adopted by the governors and President Bush earlier this year is 

to have American students first internationally in math and 

science by the year 2000. If w« are to have any hope of achieving 

that, a necessary first step is to get significantly more eighth 

graders enrolled in algebra or advanced math. 
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But not only must our expectations of the students increase, we 
laust motivate them to work hard at learning. Frankly, if they 
don*t take it seriously, school beoaies a sham. The data show 
that 47 percent of our eighth graden are bored at least HALF of 
the time they are in school. What happened to the academic 
motivation of American students? Clearly, students need to become 
far more productive than they are. To that end, my office is 
bringing together a diverse group of experts in early November to 
consider what needs to be done to mtivate students. 

We must offer new methods to teac^rs. We must make sure those 
who teach these middle years understand young adolescents and are 
specifically trained to teach them. Bemember how difficult these 
early adolescent years are. They are too old for day care, and 
too young to drive; old enough to be alone but in need of adult 
advice. 

We also need better communication at our own level, those of us 
who get called "policy makers." We need to better understand whom 
we are referring to when we talk about those kids we now call "at 
risk" of dropping out or of educatioa failure. 

The NELS data give us a fresh look at these at risk students — 
who they are, where they are and how they are doing. We looked at 
six categories of risk: those students in single parent families, 
those with family income under $15,000, those home alone more 
than three hours a day, those whose parents have no high school 
diploma, those whose brother or sister dropped out of school and 
those who have limited English skills. 

I am sorry to say the survey was not designed to also look at 
those students at risk because of their physical or mental 
disabilities. 

Slightly more than half of America's 3 million eighth graders 
have none of the six risk factors we examined. Slightly more than 
one-quarter have at least one. But one in five have at least two 
risk factors, a ratio that translates into 600,000 eighth graders 
who are in serious risk of educational catastrophe. We know now 
from the data that these students wiUi two or more risk factors 
are six times as likely to expect not to graduate from high 
school. We know they are three times as likely to score in the 
bottom 25 percent on the NELS cognitive test. We know they are 
twice as likely to have grades in the bottom quartile and we know 
they are twice as likely to have hi^ absenteeism rates. 

There is no single solution for dealing with children at risk. 
But the first obvious step is to identify these students and pay 
special attention to them. 

And our communities — all of us — must make sure that our 
schools work and are organized to ensure that our students learn 
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and not just set uf for the convenience of adults. Even so, we 
all realize that the days of mothers being home waitinrf for their 
childrens* return from school are long gone. Of our eighth 
graders, 31 percent say their mother is rarely or never home when 
they arrive. Less than half say she usually is home. One in five 
usually return to an empty home. 

Regardless of who is there, the amount of time they are spending 
alone and unsupervised is a serious problem. More than one 
quarter of our eighth graders spend more than two hours alone 
every afternoon. More than half spend at least one unsiq)ervised 
hour. It doesn't matter who they are — sons of lawyers or 
daughters of truck drivers — their schooling suffers as a 
result. What NELS tells us is that grades drop as daily 
unsupervised time exceeds^ one hour. 

This suggests rather plainly that communities need to provide 
far more supervised quality activities after school. Cownunities 
have a variety of options, many of which are being successfully 
employed around the country. They can keep schools open into the 
evening while offering a range of activities, from athletics to 
clubs to remedial classes. They could use public libraries, which 
are too often unconnected to the world of schools. They could 
provide additional recreational activities. They could even 
provide students with opportunities to engage in supervised 
volunteer work after school. 

Again, it is communication and stable relationships with adults 
that can provide some positive direction. 

But its not just parents and school officials who send signals, 
it is employers also. In our jobs, we all deal with incentives to 
motivate our employees and colleagues. But when was the last time 
you ever heard of an employer asking to see a high-school 
transcript before hiring someone? Or when did you hear of a 
company that paid entry-level employees more because they had 
higher grades? If business is serious about education reform, and 
I'm convinced that it is, then that's one place it can start 
communicating incentives to students. 

I'd like you to consider what a school should be like. I hope 
it's a vision that we share, and one that we can make a reality. 
Let's think about it, if you will, through the eyes of an eighth 
grader, a 13-year-old whose hormones often are in charge. When he 
or she gets to this ideal school, there is a principal vtio knows 
his or her name and what they are involved in^ He or she knows 
well the other students, and they all know the rules. Classes are 
challenging and hard work is expected. When it is not 
forthcoming, parents are called, and they, too, know what is 
expected of them. Remedial help is applied when it is needed, not 
after failure has occurred. After school, there are activities to 
choose f^om; there are alternatives to "hanging out." 



The NELS survey is rich with implications for all of us. We 
will be mining it for some time. But it is only a baseline. We 
went back to this seune sample of 25,000 this past spring. Most of 
them were then in 10th grade, some had dropped out. He will 
continue every two years to follow these children as they turn 
into young adults, college students and become part of our work 
force or part of our burden of uneaplcyad. He will continue to 
keep you and the educators within your states apprised of what we 
learn. 

While surveys are useful, we are working hard to make sure that 
the necessary work gets done to translate what we learn through 
them and our research efforts into better schools. Last month, my 
department began an expanded program of working with states to 
provide them with better information for Uieir efforts to 
restructure their schools. It is clear to most of us who care 
about school reform that success will come about only through 
sustained commitment. I can assure you that this administration 
nd my agency is committed to this effort for the long haul. 

To begin convincing you of that, at the back of the room are 
two one-page research briefs designed for you, based on ^he NELS 
data. One is about the state of parental involvement. Th, other 
is about the need for restructuring our schools. 

In addition, we have four new "policy perspectives" of pamphlet 
size that are being released here at NCSL. For each one, there is 
also a one-page executive summary. They are also available in the 
back of the room or at the OERI booth in the exhibit hall. These 
papers are on: 

* education accountability and the implications for state 
and local policy makers by Michael Kirst of Stanford; 

* increasing achievement for at-risk students by Johns 
Hopkins University professors James McPartland and Robert 
Slavin; 

* workplace competencies and the need to improve employment 
readiness by Paul Barton and Irwin Kirsch of the Educational 
Testing Service; 

and one on 

* excellence in early childhood education by Lynn Kagan of 
Yale. 

I think you will find them helpful, and I urge you to take a 
look at them. 

I'm sure you may have differences from time to time over the 
scope of federal support for education. But I hope, however, you 
will find the information and researdi we provide to you and your 
constituents to be of value and of special use in the policy 
making process. 
Thank you very much. 
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